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THE NEW MARKET FOR LEISURE TIME GOODS (Part I)*....p. 19 


Here’s what you should know about that complex, all but 
unexplored, but growing and golden market for leisure time 


goods and services. 


e What are people like away from work? 


e Why do they spend their spare time as they do? 


e Who influences them in their purchases of leisure time 


goods and services? 


e Top sociologists David Riesman and Paul Lazarsfeld, edu- 
cator David Potter, economist Harry Hepner and psy- 
chologist Ernest Dichter give the answers. 


WHAT’S BEHIND VOLKSWAGEN’S SALES SUCCESS?..... p.°25 


Last year, the bettle-like Volkswagen registered a 325% 
sales increase in the U.S. over 1954. Here’s why this little 
German car outsells all other foreign cars combined. 


FALSTAFF’S EFFECTIVE MARKETING STRATEGY.......... p. 32 


This year, the brewer is in fourth sales spot, compared with 
eighth only three years ago. Key to its success is a careful 
expansion plan that counts basically on depth penetration of 


each new market. 


DISTRIBUTION: 


Jewel Tea tells why and 
how it sells both in retail 
stores and door-to-door.p. 41 


ADVERTISING: 


Tide Leadership Panel tells 
how to select an advertis- 
ing agency.......... p. 30 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: 


ANA PR workshop brings 
ad agency-PR firm con- 
troversy out into the 
ODOM eicke creas scauc a al «one p. 37 


PACKAGING: 


Here are some new trends 
in packaging......... p. 34 
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Leisure, advertising and the critical consumer 


Elsewhere in this issue, Tide begins a four-part 
series on what we call the leisure market (for lack 
of a better term). In the course of the series we 
will discuss, at some point, just what the vastly 
increased amount of free time that people in all 
walks of American life now have, means in terms 
of advertising media. 


The point, of course, is that free time (that is, 
time away from work) obviously means that people 
generally will be more exposed to advertising of all 
kinds. The average consumer will have time to 
listen to more radio either at home, in his car or on 
the beach; he will take more drives and more 
vacations with consequently more exposure to out- 
door; he will watch more television, read more 
magazines, more newspapers, and perhaps even pay 
more attention to the direct mail dropped in his 
letter box—all because he now has the time to do it. 


The very fact of increased exposure, however, 
places a new responsibility on media and the manu- 
facturers who use it. It also presents a danger of 
which they should be extremely wary. 


Arthur A. Porter, vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson, expressed both points very well in a 
recent speech by saying that the danger is that 
consumers will grow casual about media at best, 
indifferent to it at worst. The new responsibility 
means, said Mr. Porter, that every issue of every 
magazine will have to offer more exciting and 
newsworthy articles, that the networks will have to 
keep on improving programing with “a wider vari- 
ety and better quality program each successive 
season.” 


There can be no doubt that the new leisure 
(along with increased education) will make the 
“new consumer more critical of what he reads 
and sees. There is no doubt either, that as he grows 
more critical, his tastes will change, usually for the 
better. And the critical eye is just as aware of the 
advertising page as the editorial page, of the com- 
mercial as the program. Just as media will have to 
provide ever better editorial and programing, so 
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will manufacturers and their agencies have to pro- 
vide better advertising. The new consumer will not 
like, or believe, the “amazing new ingredient” will 
keep his teeth perfectly safe from decay forever. 
He will not like or believe, that just because some- 
one says, “Yes, it’s better for you,” that it is 
necessarily so. 


His reaction, we believe, will be one of repulsion 
and it is not farfetched at all to say that replusion 
can and will be reflected in his buying habits. 
Already there are examples of advertisers under- 
estimating the intelligence and taste of the “new 
and leisured” consumer. Not long ago a well-known 
cigaret’s sales were slumping miserably even while 
it-sponsored the top-rated television show in the 
country. There is no reason to believe that there 
isn’t a connection between the two facts and the 
only possible connection is the commercial. 


There is a certain amount of advertising being 
done now that has taste and believability. When 
you see it, you recognize it at once and every time 
the advertiser’s product is at or near the top in its 
field. Consider, for example, the magazine adver- 
tising for Lifesavers, the television commercials for 
Kraft’s Miracle Whip. 


What is already evident is now on the verge, we 
believe, of becoming acute. The critical consumer 
will soon be the rule, not the exception, and the 
sooner advertisers realize it the better. Is it so hard 
to be simple, truthful and entertaining? Perhaps it 
is, but that is precisely what advertising must be if 
it hopes to continue doing an effective job. Those 
manufacturers and services which learn it first will 
be the ones to get to (and stay on) the top of 
the heap. 


The public is more than willing to spend a 
large part of its leisure time being entertained and 
informed by our various media, but they logically 
demand that it keep getting better or they will do 
something else with their free time. The even more 
vulnerable manufacturer must see to it that his 
advertising keeps pace. 
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Where do you find the people who have just 

Ce my helped TIME cross a new horizon, the biggest and 
busiest in our 33 years? 

As far-reaching in coverage as old Sol himself, 

ee : TIME now reaches more than 2,000,000 families 

every week.* But because they’re the 2,000,000 
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TIME is a member of the family 
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Auto Makers 
Making Major 


Retrenchments: 


The Swing 
to Cream 


Antiseptics: 


% Other Filters 


Will Change to 
Box Packaging: 
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Although February new car sales picked up slightly, the automobile industry is 
going through a far greater retrenchment than most marketers realize. 


First of all, dealer stocks are running dangerously close to 900,000—about a 60- 
day supply and almost 60% over last year’s stocks at this time. Dealers have 
always considered a 30-day supply as saturation. 


Second, many dealers are running into financial trouble. Slumping sales in 
January, according to a National Automobile Dealers’ Assn. survey, left a 
majority of franchised dealers operating in the red. 


Third, sales for the year to date are somewhere between 9% and 15% behind 
1955’s comparable period. Some makes are running as much as 20% behind 
last year. 


Automobile production has been cut back by about 17% compared to last year 


‘this time. Chrysler Corp. (34%) and Studebaker-Packard (27%) have made the 


biggest production reductions. American Motors is the only auto maker whose 
production is ahead of last year, thanks mostly to its Rambler. 


Look for auto makers to move fast—possibly by cutting prices drastically—if the 
present situation doesn’t improve soon. 


The latest trend in the drug industry is to cream antiseptics. 


Norwich Pharmacal Co. has changed its Unguentine into a white cream, added 
a “miracle pain reliever,” Dianestol, redesigned its package and tube, is now 
advertising it as a first-aid dressing rather than only a burn ointment. 


Johnson & Johnson is about to launch nationally a new product called First Aid 
Cream, which, the company feels, will be as big as Band-Aids. The new cream 
is white, greaseless, nonodorous and will be packaged in a polyethylene tube. 


Both creams can be applied to open wounds without stinging, are nontoxic and 
stainless. Both have been in development about seven years. The new Unguen- 
tine was test-marketed in California last fall, is now in most stores. First Aid 
Cream was test-marketed in four large cities, will be in most retail stores by 
April 12. 


First Aid Cream, says J&J, took over almost 24% of the household antiseptics 
market in test markets within two and a half months of its appearance. 


When Marlboro’s “Flip-top” box caught the public’s fancy, other cigaret makers 
began clamoring for machinery to pack their cigarets in similar boxes. Now 
they'll get it, thanks to a new hard-box packer designed by American Machine 
& Foundry, world’s largest maker of tobacco machinery. 


The AM&F packing machine, the first U.S. machine of its kind (Marlboro uses 


(Marketing Forecast continued) 


European machines), still has a few kinks that need ironing out. But AM&F 
executives expect the machine to be in full-scale production by year’s end. 


Besides turning out an improved box (due to a larger flap which stays shut 
better), the new packing machine is less expensive, has a higher efficiency 
range and greater production rate, requires less space and fewer operators than 
European machines, according to AM&F officials. 


You can expect other makers of filter tip cigarets to switch to boxes later this 
year or early next. : 


Distribution Kellogg Co. of Battle Creek (Mich.), which introduced wheat flakes in 1897 and 
5 oe Natiancl corn flakes in 1903, expects to complete national distribution by March 15 
Going National of its latest entry in the breakfast food field: “Special K.” 


for “Special K": 


Kellogg calls its newest product a high-protein food in cereal form, spent four 
years developing it, evidently expects it to have the same effect on the cereal 
market that its corn flakes had 50 years ago (Kellogg now has more than 40% 
of the U.S. ready-to-eat breakfast cereal market). 


The company began market testing Special K in Wisconsin and Florida last 
March, started working toward national distribution last September, planned to 
have it completed by now except that “demand far exceeded production.” 


Introduced via full-page newspaper ads pointing up its nutritional content and 
flavor, Special K was thoroughly market tested and researched before going 
national, will get a big promotional push shortly. 


Air Charter Before long, it will be as easy to charter a plane as it is a bus. 


Will Grow The Aircoach Transport Assn., representing non-scheduled air carriers, is work- 
More Popular: ing out an arrangement to make air charters simpler and less expensive. 


At present, chartering a plane now requires dealing with any one of 30 independ- 
ent carriers, often results in expensive service because planes have to be ferried 
in from outlying points. 


Under the new set-up, chartering may be arranged through the Aircoach Trans- 
port Assn., which acts as agent and coordinates all charter operations. ACTA 
claims the new system will mean rates as low as 2¥2¢ per passenger mile, com- 
pared to present rates of 3¥2¢ to 4¢. 


As air charter becomes more economical and simpler, look for airlines to pull 
even more business from surface transportation companies. 


Brief Marketers can expect a gradual easing off on credit restrictions between now 
Forecasts: and November. The purpose, of course, will be to stimulate even greater 


prosperity during the political campaign. The most noticeable effect of more 
available credit will be in new home construction, sales of durable goods 
(especially appliances) and increased spending for leisure time products. 
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“You havent lived 
till you've tasted 
fried bees and 
newt stew!” 


DORMAN C. INGRAHAM, 

V. P. and Account Executive, 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., N. Y., 

previews “My Adventures in 

Eating’ by Joseph Alsop from 

this week’s Saturday Evening Post. 
“Ragout of elephant’s trunk is deli- 
cious. So are sauteed silkworms, sea 
slugs and raw sea urchins—or so this 
guy says. He ought to know—he’s eaten 
them all and loved them. I’m not so 
sure my stomach would go the full 
distance . . . but I agree with Alsop 
that you’ll miss half the excitement of 
foreign travel if you insist on ordering 
steak everywhere you go!”’ 


RICHIE ASHBURN ~ 
Tops in the 
National Leagues 
ew CRUNDH & DES Serial 
By PHILIP WYLIE 


te 


In all, 9 articles, 4 short stories, 2 serials 
and many special features in the March 
10 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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WASHINGTON FORECAST 


THE 


PROBABILITY OF GOVERNMENT REINS ON BOOMING 
consumer instalment credit will come under consideration in a 
Federal Reserve Board study now under way. Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, has asked Federal 
Reserve Chairman William McChesney Martin for “a special study 
of consumer instalment credit.” Results will probably determine 
whether the government will or will not adopt permanent stand-by 
credit authority, and who will administer it. 


PRODUCT RE-DESIGN MAY NOT BOOST SALES THE WAY THE 


manufacturer hopes it might, says the Small Business Administration. 
A new management aid tip says marketability is not influenced 
enough by design alone, without consideration of distribution and 
price factors. The SBA lists five ways a product is affected by re- 
design: ease of operation, quality of performance or durability, 
manufacturing cost, scope of usefulness and last (surprisingly enough) 
—appearance. 


CAR DESIGNERS WILL NO LONGER BE ABLE TO RELY ON 


beauty alone to snare women buyers. Charlotte Montgomery, well- 
known writer, told Washington’s National Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. convention that women now take beauty for granted in cars. 
The fair sex wants maneuverability above all, she reports, and will 
shy away from larger cars until manufacturers convince her they 
are easy to handle as the smaller ones. Also she likes safety, foam- 
rubber comfort, conservative horsepower and ability to see out, 


both front and back. 


RETAIL GASOLINE SALES ARE SHIFTING TO SUBURBIA. MORE 


UHF 


gas is now being sold outside city limits than within the city. The 
Dept. of Commerce rundowns on retail sales in metropolitan areas 
show typical San Francisco-Oakland suburban sales of gas topped 
the total retailed inside the two central cities for the first time in 
1954. Suburbs got 57% of the total retail gas sales in the area. 


MAY FIND ITSELF SHUT OUT OF COLOR TELEVISION. 
Popular impression that all color sets are being made all-channel 
was punctured at Senate Commerce Committee TV hearings. Point 
was made by FCC Chairman George McConnaughey that while man- 
ufacturers have no objection to making color sets all-channel competi- 
tive pricing may lead some to forego the extra costs involved. 


LOOK FOR NON-STORE RETAILING, PARTICULARLY IN THE 


mail order and vending categories, to maintain.their substantial gains 
in suburban areas. The Dept. of Commerce shows the increases in 
retail sales comparisons between 1948 and 1956 in its Current 
Business Census. Some of the startlers: Cleveland non-store suburban 
retailing was up 7,317% over 1948; San Francisco and Oakland 
suburbs jumped 1,247% in non-store retailing from 1948 to 1956. 


THE HOUSING INDUSTRY WILL TAKE A LONGER LOOK AT 


the low-cost home market. Senator John Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) says 
the housing market needs broadening or a lot of home builders 
will have “priced themselves out of the market.” The declining trend 
in lower priced home building means an “untapped” market, he 
feels, that could dwarf the present level of building for ingenious 
low-cost home builders. . 
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FACES of the fortnight 


PR veteran Reynolds: he'll use his talents to sell democracy 


PR expert Reynolds works 
to promote U.S. abroad 


“One thing we've learned in our 
past [opinion] poll surveys. People 
have holes in their heads. They don’t 
have opinions, but a great vacuum. 
For example, when we gave them a 
choice of a good and a bad opinion 
of Standard Oil [Indiana], they invar- 
iably picked the bad one. We, have 
to fill these holes with the right opinion 
before someone else gets to them with 
a wrong opinion.” 

That is the crackling observation of 
soft-spoken Conger Reynolds, 64-year- 
old dean of oil industry PR men. He 
made it as he retired last month as 
Standard Oil’s PR director to become 
chief of the Office of Private Co-Opera- 
tion of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Reynolds thinks Standard Oil’s top PR 
problem is to “create understanding 
of our company, its operation, its peo- 
ple and policies” so “people will ap- 
prove of its conduct and give it their 
business.” 

An Iowa-born ex-newspaperman who 
founded the University of Iowa jour- 
nalism department and served as a 
U.S. foreign service officer for seven 
years, Reynolds joined Standard Oil as 
PR director in 1929, had only a secre- 
tary. When he left he had a staff of 


36 (20 of whom are PR professionals) 
plus PR managers in each of the com- 
panies’ 26 sales divisions in 15 states. 

“In those early days we were pretty 
standoffish,” Reynolds recalls. “We 
barred the press and radio at a refinery 
fire, confiscated photographers’ film. 
If you recall the huge fire we had at 
Whiting, Ind., in August, 1955, you'll 
recall the numerous telecasts from the 
grounds.” Reynolds thinks that also 
illustrates all PR’s growth from a role 
of “defending big business . . . by 
keeping misdeeds out of newspapers” 
to a highly valuable tool “in on any 
policy level of thinking.” 

Today the oil industry’s big PR job, 
thinks Reynolds, is “to make clear to 
the American people that they are | 


served by the American oil business,” | 


and to show that oil companies are 
“fully competitive and _ financially 
sound.” 

In his new assignment with USIA, 
Reynolds believes he'll be doing a job © 
silimar to work he had as Standard Oil — 
PR director: “It’s to create understand- 
ing abroad” of the U.S. 


Corning’s sales growth 
sparks a unique PR unit 


Thanks to amazing technological | 


- progress in the last 10 years, many 
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Some people have 
both the mood 
and the money 


The Mood: 

A venturesome spirit .. . an urge 

to enjoy life—on ski weekends, for example, 
or on Caribbean vacations, in colorful 
casual clothes; in short, an enthusiastic 
approach to relaxed modern living. 


The Money: 

Median income of SI-subscribing 

families is twice the national median. 

More than 40% earn $10,000 or more a year. 
More than 70% of the family heads work 

in top-bracket occupations. * 


Because they’re sports-minded it goes 
without saying that they get around, 
make friends, set styles, influence others. 


*Alfred Politz, Grand Rapids Study. 


Every week SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is read 
by over 600,000 families who have both the 
enthusiasm and the means to enjoy an ac- 
tive life. 


What better prospects could you have than 
people with both the mood to buy and the 
money to indulge their mood? 
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‘it 
‘yourself 


do 


WGAL-TV 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NBC and CBS 


the Channel 8 
Multi-City 
Market. 
Consider the 
facts: 
population— 
32 million; 
TV sets— 
917,320; 
yearly effective 
buying income 


—$5Y2 billion. 


Channel 8 Multi-City Market 


\ Harrisburg Reading 
Lebanon 
Pottsville 
Hazleton 
Shamokin 
Mount Carmel 
Bloomsburg 
Lewisburg 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Hagerstown 


Hanover 
Gettysburg 
Chambersburg 


Waynesboro 
) Frederick 
Westminster 
Carlisle 
Sunbury 
Martinsburg 


316,000 WATTS 
STEINMAN STATION 
CLAIR McCOLLOUGH, PRES. 


Representatives: 


MEEKER TV, INC. 
New York 
los Angeles 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Corning Glass’s Brown: bigger 
sales require better PR 


glass companies have doubled, even 
tripled sales. In this sales surge, no 
company has played a more vigorous 
role than the $122 million Corning 
Glass Works. In size, Corning, whose 
top customer is the electrical industry, 
ranks well below Pittsburgh Plate, 
Owens-Illinois and Libbey - Owens- 
Ford in that order. But size is not the 
only criterion. 

For from Corning’s research labora- 
tories have come such publicized de- 
velopments as heat-resisting Pyrex glass 
and the reflector for the 200-inch 
Palomar telescope. Among other things, 
Corning made the glass blanks for 60% 
of the three billion light bulbs sold in 
the U.S. last year. Corning researchers 
helped create the picture tube envelope 
that made big-screen TV practical. 

The over-all result is Corning’s grow- 
ing need to make wider contact with 
the public as its sales grow (for the 
first three quarters of 1955, its net 
profit was $116 million, up $2,000,000 
over 1954—profit margins second only 
to Libbey-Owens-Ford). Thus Corning 
recently set up a unique 50-man divi- 
sion of public affairs, whose basic job 
is to consolidate the corporation’s PR 
activities. One of the top tasks of the 
division’s tall (six feet), gregarious new 
director, James M. Brown, III, is su- 
pervision of the Corning Glass Center 
(Corning, N.Y.), built 10 years ago as a 
museum of glass progress and an edu- 
cational and cultural community center. 

Former director of the William A. 
Farnsworth Art Museum (Rockland, 
Me.), Brown believes “a creative and 
dynamic relation should exist between 
a major corporation and the public.” 
He thinks that bringing all of Corn- 
ing’s PR activities into one department 
will help achieve that goal. 


O...you’re 


hard to please 


May we suggest, then, that 
the very next time business or 
pleasure bring you to Los 
Angeles that you make this your 
headquarters? You'll enjoy our 
lawns, palms, flowers, pool and 
tennis courts and find that the 
new freeway brings it all amazingly 
close to downtown Los Angeles. 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


Hernando Courtright, President 


BEVERLY HILLS - CALIFORNIA 


oe 


locate your 
product in 


VENDING! 


AUTOMATIC vending opens important 
new channels of distribution without di- 
verting or disturbing your present dis- 
tribution set-up . . . brings your product 
into closer touch with the ultimate con- 
sumer... operates as the ideal sampling 
method! 


WE HAVE over 19 years’ experience 
serving the vending industry and offer 
you the advantage of our specialized 
knowledge to help fit your product into 
this rapidly expanding market. 


Among our accounts... . 
AMERICAN CHICLE CO., Adams gum, 
Dentyne, Chiclets, Beemans. 

INC., leading vending machine 
manufacturers. 

official organization of the 
vending industry. 
PEPSI-COLA CO., sales promotion cam- 

paigns, 

TENCO, INC., roasters of instant coffee. 
Plus 50-odd manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of vending machines and vendible 
products, 


APCO, 
N.A.M.A., 


Consult with us concerning your share 
of the vending market at no obligation. 
de-perri advertising, inc. 


141 E, 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4980 
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Drug industry's PR program 
aims to soften drug’s cost 


The drug industry, proud of | its 
achievements in the field of medicine, 
has never had a public relations pro- 
gram to tell its story to the public. 


Last year the need to tell its story 
was pointed up through public attitude 
surveys by the drug industry’s Health 
Information Foundation, which discov- 
ered confusion and lack of understand- 
ing about the drug industry in general 
and aversion to the high cost of drugs 
in particular. 

Consequently, at the American Drug 
Manufacturers Assn. annual meeting 
last fall, a committee was set up to 
plan a PR program, underwritten to the 
tune of $100,000. During the talking 
stage the program expanded to include 
the entire “health team.” Last week the 
group held its first meeting in New 
York. Present were representatives of 
the American Hospital Assn. and the 
American Medical Assn. as well as 
various drug associations. 

Director of the unnamed program is 
Chet Shaw, 57-year-old former editorial 
director of Newsweek. Shaw will set 
up the co-ordinating office and work 
toward the program’s primary goal: in- 
forming the public of the industry’s 
achievements on all levels. 

The drug industry, comments Shaw, 
has always been instrumental in the 
development of new miracle drugs. 
Firms have invested in educational and 
development programs and the like, but 
have seldom received much recogni- 
tion for their efforts. This he hopes 
will be changed. 


New promoter Chet Shaw: 
he has a great story to tell 
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This time the “man” is Miss Kate 
Urquhart of our advertising agency, 
working at the point of sale. 

Why at the point of sale? Simply 
because it’s the one place to get the 
sales facts straight... straight from 
the customers. 


The‘‘man’”’ from Cunningham & Walsh 


That’s why it’s our agency policy 
for writers, art directors and ac- 
count executives to work at the 
point of sale one week a year. 

It takes a lot of hard work. But 
that’s one reason why our advertis- 
ing works so hard. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N.Y. 16 MU3-4900 


GEORGE BENNEYAN, Special Projects Coordinator, LOOK 
Magazine, says: 
“LOOK is using dramatic TDI suburban station posters 


to tell the story of its editorial concept to the discrimin- 


ating and influential people who live in the suburbs . . . 


and especially to the important business people who 


commute from the suburbs.” 


TU TRANSPORTATION DISPLAYS, INC. 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. * NEW YORK 17¢ MU 6-3456 


STATION POSTERS & DIORAMAS 


* CAR CARDS + TIMETABLES 
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JAPAN 
88,000,000 people 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
21,500,000 people 


In the fastest pee pee Far East markets 
two new J. Walter Thompson Company offices 


In Tokyo and Manila we now have fully staffed 
offices serving advertisers in a billion dollar 
market for U.S. goods and services! 


Japan, with 88 million people, and the 
Philippines, with 21.5 million, now rank 
as the first and second most important 
Far East markets for U. S. exports. 

Together they buy more U. S. goods 
than France and Germany combined. 

They buy more than Argentina, 
Brazil, Sweden, Spain, Portugal and 
Australia put together. 

The Philippines alone are a bigger 
market than Italy. And only the 
United Kingdom buys more from us 
than Japan. Japan is four times as big 
a market as India. 

Are you missing your share of these 

growing markets? Have you made a 

study to determine whether you might 

profitably enter these markets? 
Perhaps our offices on-the-ground can 
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help you decide. We should be pleased 
to discuss it with you. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has long believed that you can get 
maximum results in overseas markets 
only by on-the-ground operations. 


That’s why we first opened our 
London office 56 years ago—and have 
since opened 34 offices in markets 
where it was obvious the greatest 
opportunities lay. It is why we have now 
opened fully staffed offices in the key cities 
of Tokyo and Manila. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
offers a world-wide organization and 
a unique background of knowledge 
and experience to help solve your 
problems in international trade. Our 
overseas offices give advertisers the 
benefit of a complete knowledge of 


local conditions— plus managers who 
are trained in world-wide marketing 
and advertising. 


We have been in business in leading 
overseas market areas such as India, 
Latin America, Australia and South 
Africa for more than 25 years. In these 
markets, as in virtually every major 
international market, ours is the 
largest advertising business, even 
compared with local agencies. 


You may be interested in the Japan or 
Philippine markets now. Or, in a study of 
their potentialities for the future. In either 
case, you will want the market brochures 
we have prepared on these two countries. 
We will be happy to send them to you, 
without cost. Please write: Dept D-3. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Other Offices: Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D C., Miami, 
Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, 
Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Port Eliza- 
beth, Cape Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, 
New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 
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The problems & promise in today’s new way of life... 


More time to consume 


The accompanying article is the first in 
a four-part Tide study of a U.S. phenomenon 
of paramount importance to marketers: the 
growing amount of free time for people of 
all income levels. This new leisure is a 
challenge to sellers of everything from food 
to fun, because it is in this area that con- 
sumption can catch up with production. 

Part I of Tide’s series puts this phenome- 
non into a marketing perspective, explaining 


not how it happened but what it means in 
terms of selling. Part Il, which will appear 
in Tide’s March 24 issue will analyze free 
time pursuits of people according to their 
geographical location. Part III will describe 


companies already selling this vast new mar- 
ket successfully and how they do it. Part IV 
will explore how wants and needs may change 
as people grow more accustomed to more 
leisure. 


For every two days the average 
American works today, he gets one day 
off. And that—paradise to any other 
industrial nation—is just the beginning. 
Syracuse professor of business (and 
BBD&O consultant on consumer rela- 
tions) Harry Walker Hepner, who re- 
ports that the average worker has 125 
days away from his desk or workbench 
a year, adds that today’s 40-hour week 
will drop to 37 hours by 1960 and, 


thanks to automation, probably to 30 
by 1980. 

The result, when you think about it, 
is all but awesome. The U.S. worker 
plainly has time on his hands. But 
that’s just the beginning, too. Thanks 
to labor-saving appliances, prepared 
foods and the like, the housewife has 
more leisure time. The young person 
who goes to college rather than to 
work has more, too—for instance, sum- 


mers. So do the growing numbers of 
older people who quit jobs at 65, often 
these days with some sort of retirement 
income (see chart). 

In short, today’s abundance of free 
time is abundant for virtually every- 
body—it cuts across income groups, oc- 
cupation, geographical location, age 
and educational levels. And with in- 
come rising as working hours dip, no 


nation in the world has such an op- 


Professor Potter: People must be 
taught to consume on their days off 


Professor Hepner: Today’s average worker has every third day off 
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portunity to enjoy its free time — to 
travel, to garden, to swim, sail or golf, 
to watch games and play them, or 
just to sit in (or out of) the sun. 

But if leisure time is more abundant 
than ever before, it is also more im- 
portant then ever before. For one 
thing, the pursuits of the ever-increas- 
ing leisure hours influence many other 
living habits—the rise of the two-day 
weekend has much to do with the rise 
of suburbia. Second, there’s little 
doubt, as Yale professor of American 
Studies David M. Potter puts it, that 
leisure can become “the great equalizer 
of production and consumption when 
the danger of losing the balance be- 
tween production and consumption has 
been the greatest peril in our economy.” 
Already, adds Potter, “in the presence 
of a situation where one worker can 
produce more than several consumers 
can use, leisure has simultaneously 
created fewer producers, more con- 
sumers and new kinds of consumer de- 
mand for new forms of production.” 


> Yet despite the vitalness and the 
vitality of the new market rising for 
leisure time products & services (New 
York’s Chase-Manhattan Bank pegs 
1955 leisure time expenditures at $32 
billion), few are able really to com- 
prehend the market. Its scope today 
ranges from simple play to the tre- 
mendous and complex needs there may 
be inside a man with nothing to do for 
a day or a week or the last years of 
his life. 


Sociologist Riesman: More leisure 
is breeding a new type of man 


Webster defines leisure as “time free 
from work; ease.” Psychologist Ernest 
Dichter of the Institute of Motivational 
Research thinks, however, that “work 
and leisure are merging. Business is 
making its offices more pleasant for 
working, and work and leisure, often 
cross lines. Is food a leisure-time oc- 
cupation? Food is becoming a fun- 
time activity. Witness men cooking on 
barbecues. If you must define leisure 
do it by dividing living time into work 
and non-work time.” 

Perhaps Fortune does the most pre- 
cise job of defining leisure time activity 
or expenditure for the benefit of mar- 
keters: “One that is undertaken by 
choice, not of necessity, and is pur- 
sued for its own sake, not merely to 
avoid some other and larger expendi- 
ture.” Choice surely is the big key to 
the leisure market, since leisure implies 
the time one is master of—or, to borrow 
a definition of another use of the word, 
one’s own sweet time. 

Despite the potential of the leisure 
market, it’s true, as Yale’s Potter points 
out, that “most of the attention which 
leisure has received in recent years has 
come from sociologists. Economists 
have given very little notice to it, pre- 
sumably on the theory that leisure time 
is, almost by definition, non-productive 
time and therefore lies outside the 
orbit of economics.” Potter is probably 
prophetic when he adds that “a broader 
view of what constitutes economic 
phenomena will undoubtedly bring 
leisure back into the economic picture.” 


> Marketers, however, are lucky in- 
deed that the sociologists rather than 
the economists got to leisure first. For 
if choice is the key to the leisure mar- 
ket, as it surely is, the area of what 
people are like and are likely to do 
with their leisure is the key to choice. 
The Census Bureau knows how the 
average man spends his leisure dollars. 
The sociologists are trying to find out 
why he spends them as he does. 

The sociologist with the biggest, 
brightest curiosity about leisure is the 
University of Chicage’s David Riesman. 
Riesman and his colleagues (among 
them, Reuel Denney, Rolf Meyersohn 
and Warner Bloomberg, Jr.) use the 
term leisure to refer to the time away 
from the work-place or the work-hours 
or from home-obligations. Say they— 
and this is one clue to their interest in 
leisure: “Mass leisure has hit us so sud- 
denly . . . that the tone of most con- 
temporary comment about the coming 
of leisure for all views it as a calamity.” 

Obviously, as leisure time increases 
and as “productive” use of leisure be- 
comes more socially and more eco- 
nomically important, the “calamity” 
view has got to change. Riesman’s 
chief contribution to the study of leisure 
so far, and it is a notable one, is pro- 
filing today’s new “leisure man.” 

“Production,” explains Riesman, “has 
at last outrun even greatly expanded 
consumption. . . . Fewer and fewer 


people work on the land or in the ex- 
tractive industries or even in manufac- 


(Continued on page 23) 


Sociologist Lazarsfeld: To reach him, 
talk to his playmates first 
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ANNUAL INCOMES: 1952 1954 


$15,000 and up BOO 000M EVA Fon es eats =, 1600-000 1.4% 
$10,000-$15,000 1,100,000 P 1,800,000 4.3 

$ 7,000-$ 9,000__ ~~ — ~~ 3,700,000 . 4,700,000 11.2 
$ 5,000-$ 7,000. _ —~ __~— — 8,000,000 g. 8,600,000 20.5 
under $ 5,000 27,700,000 : 26,200,000 62.6 


Total families 41,000,000 41,900,000 


} THE SUBURBS ARE BLOSSOMING 


(Figures in M illions) 1950 1955 
population population Change 
the 168 big 9.6 
the iggest ' 1 ‘ up 9. 
metropolitan areas 34.7 44.3 or 28% 
I 1 ’ 
Cities within : 
i y up 1.9 
the 168 biggest | ! 
metropolitan areas 1 49.1 ; 51.0 or 4% 
1 1 ’ 
I up 11 
Smaller cities » 23.1 ; 24.2 Leena 
1 1 
down .9 
Rural areas 42.8 41.9 1 or 2°44] 
i] 
| ’ ! 
Peal fd ON ! 1 up 11.7 {ft 
TOTAL U.S. . ies O LANGA 12S or 8% 
i] 


) TODAY’S WORKER HAS A SHORTER WORK WEEK, 
TWO-DAY WEEKEND, LONGER VACATION WITH PAY 


NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 


1920 DMR a AF 
1930 SERRE OU 42) 
1940 EE je.) 

1950 BEERS ES 10.5 

1955 DER 40,7 


continued on next page 
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} HOUSEWIVES SPEND LESS TIME ON HOUSEHOLD TASKS 


For example: Prepared foods cut meal preparing time 
per day from 5.5 hours to 1.6 hours— 
saving the housewife 4 hours a day. 


Automatic dishwashers save the house- 
wife 17 minutes each time dishes are 
washed. 


Appliances like these not only save time 
in completing household tasks, but re- 
lease the housewife from actually per- 
forming the work. 


) MORE PEOPLE RETIRE EARLIER WITH SOME INCOME 


es 


ee) Number of people 65 or over (Figures in Millions) 


% of people 65 & over 
in labor force 


@ Currently, 70,500,000 are insured 
under Social Security (in January, : 
1956, 8,000,000 were receiving 
$415 million worth of Social 
Security). 
e Railroad retirement plans cover 
1,180,000 railroad employees. 23.6% 24.0% 
@ Pension plans insured by life in- 23.3% 
surance companies cover nearly 33.2% oe 
4,000,000. 34.3% mee 
@ Pension plans reached through 


collective bargaining cover 7,000- 

O00-—up 2.000000 over 1986 1920 1930 1940 1950 1955 
e Assets of non-insured corporation 41.4 50.1 56.2 64.7 68.9 

pension funds total $11 billion— 

up from $6.4 billion in 1951. Total labor force 


} MORE YOUNG PEOPLE GO TO COLLEGE THAN EVER BEFORE 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
2,408,000 2,500,000 


2,078,000 2,116,000 
1,365,000 . 


1939 1946 1948 1951 1954 
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(Continued from page 20) 
turing. Hours are short. People may 
have material abundance and leisure 
besides. They pay for these changes, 
however . . . by finding themselves in a 
centralized and bureaucratized society 
and a world shrunken and agitated 
by contact... .” 

The result of a life newly become 
safe enough, believes Riesman, is that 
people are no longer preoccupied with 
the material environment, which they 
have in effect conquered; instead, they 
become preoccupied with other people. 
And preoccupation with other people 
rather than with the material environ- 
ment is having a profound effect, es- 
pecially in a struggleless atmosphere. 


> In short, leisurely living is breeding 
a new yet probably already prevalent 
type of man; the man who tends to 
conform to other people, who finally 
becomes directed or motivated by what 
other people do rather than from within 
himself, whose chief goal is to be ap- 

_ proved—by the group. Such people, 
explains Riesman, “learn early to accept 
their directions in the game of leisure 
and life from their peers—that is, their 
age-mates, job-mates and play-mates— 
to whom they respond with radar 
sensitivity.” 

What is chief and common about all 
such people, declares Riesman, “is that 
their contemporaries are the source of 
direction for the individual — either 
those known to him or those with whom 
he is indirectly acquainted through 
friends and through the mass media.” 

Where is this new “leisure man?” 
Riesman looks around and says this: “he 
seems to be emerging in . . . the up- 
per middle class of our large cities; 
more prominent in New York than in 
Boston, in Los Angeles than in Spo- 
kane, in Cincinnati than in Chillicothe. 
... And, predicts Riesman, since he 
is to be found “among the young, in the 
larger cities, and among the upper in- 
come groups, pretty soon, unless pres- 
ent trends are reversed, we'll find him 
everywhere. 


> Riesman’s contribution suggests, of 
course, the need for a new look at peo- 
ple in general. But it particularly sug- 
gests the need for a more careful look 
at man at leisure—where the element 
of choice is paramount, even if some- 
one else makes it for him. 
Indeed, marketers may get such help 
from Riesman, himself. Thanks to a 
'Ford Foundation grant, Riesman & 
company recently set up at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago a Center for the Study 
of Leisure. Its first project: a study of 
the factory worker’s leisure habits. 
“The men who once came out of the 
Gary steel mills,” report Riesman and 
Warren Bloomberg, Jr., “too exhausted 
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Researcher Dichter: What leisure man needs is a sense of fulfillment 


for anything other than the most vio- 
lent contrasts now emerge from a shift 
with energy ample for running a gas 
station, building a house or a political 
machine. . . .” This tends to confirm, 
for example, Yale professor Potter’s ob- 
servation that “the most paradoxical 
development in the allocation of leisure 
is that spare time, instead of remaining 
the exclusive domain of a privileged 
class, is attained in the fullest measure 
by manual workers and perhaps is en- 
joyed least by the executive or profes- 
sional man whose occupational and 
social status is considered to be the 
highest.” 


> Add Riesman and Bloomberg: “It 
becomes increasingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish their (the factory workers’) 
leisure from that of the rest of the 
country. Even workers’ suburbs are 
suburbs—very different from .. . the 
monolithic mining towns, lumber 
camps, or urban worker districts... . 
It is commonplace that the mass con- 
sumption of goods and the mass media 
tend to blur class lines, and tend, more- 
over, not only to foster filtering down 
of leisure-class patterns from the taste 
leaders at the top but also promote 
uniformities from below. Thus, the cas- 
ual garb of the worker off the job tends 
to merge with the ‘sincere’ and un- 
affected garb of the office worker— 


and their wives may both read McCall’s 
at the same beauty parlor.” 


As today’s factory worker has more 
leisure and as he begins to pursue it as 
would any middle-class man, he may 
have to endure, think the sociologists, 
the “feminizing” of leisure. For ex- 
ample, marriages, following a middle- 
class mode, become more companion- 
ate, less patriarchal. Similarly, the fac- 
tory worker who might prefer to spend 
a day off at the male sport of hunting, 
will if necessary stay home and paint 
the garage. The “feminizing” of leisure, 
however, seems not to worry Riesman. 
What does seem to worry him is that as 
that factory worker turns into the “lei- 
sure man,” the more apt he is also to 
turn into a man directed or motivated 
primarily by others. 


Riesman’s big (and basic) interest in 
leisure results from his belief that 
“play”’—using one’s spare time to pur- 
sue one’s own interests and thus de- 
velop one’s own individuality — could 
eventually liberate today’s new type of 
man from his conforming tendencies. 
Riesman would like to turn him into 
an “autonomous”. man, particularly 
equipped with the ability to make his 
own choices. 


> If Riesman’s new “leisure man” is 


super-sensitive to his age-mates, job- 
mates and play-mates (his peers), is 
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he then most effectively reached 
e That there are opinion leaders on 
ing to studies by Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
Founder Paul Lazarsfeld and Univers- 
ity of Chicago professor Elihu Katz, in 
their new book, “Personal Influence,” 
refute “the popular assumption in edu- 
cated cireles . . . that leadership in 
personal influence hinges largely on 
social class and prestige”—that is, that 
opinions filter down the social scale, 
gaining widening popularity as they 
descend. 

While their study is limited (it covers 
800 women in Decatur, Il.), it is 
nonetheless interesting, makes these 
three basic points: 


e That the flow of influence in the 
vital areas of household marketing, 
movie-going, fashion and the like is 
primarily a “horizontal” process —a 
movement of opinion within each so- 
cial level, rather than a downward 
flow from level to level. 


e That there are opinion leaders on 
each & every level of the various 
social strata, including each age group 
within each stratum. 


e That opinion leaders, more than 
others, are more exposed to and in- 
fluenced by those mass media espe- 
cially directed toward their social class. 
Further, these opinion leaders per- 
sonally transmit ideas set forth in mass 
media to less active groups of people 
on their own social level.* 


Observer Prendergast: Leisure is 
today’s No. one social problem 
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> Just what does it take to sell the 
leisure man a leisure activity? Dichter 
says this: “The leisure market is a 
crude term symptomatic of a new pat- 
tern of living. You cannot isolate it. 
A product can never be sold purely for 
pleasure. You must emphasize how 
the product helps the consumer use 
his leisure time better. You must con- 
vey the idea that the consumer will 
get a sense of fulfillment if he pur- 
chases your product. 

Probably Dichter’s views are best 
expressed in his recent analysis of why 
Americans spent $850 million for boats 
and motors last year. “One of our most 
important findings. is that a shift in 
the nation’s leisure-aspirations has 
caused a corresponding shift in the 
character of the boating population. 
We find that prior to the age of abund- 
ance, boats were owned by wealthy 
men. ... Today the people who buy 
most heavily are the average man and 
woman whose boating knowledge often 
ends with recognition of such names as 
Evinrude and Johnson. This, however, 
doesn’t prevent them from trying to 
find through boating a way out of 
‘spectator-itis, the chronic form of 
leisure.” 

Dichter suggests that boat and out- 
board motor buying is already a mass 
urge: “In our study of an eastern area 
we found that 75% of our respondents 
who bought outboard motors last year 
were people buying them for the first 
time.” Why? 

Claims Dichter: the “psychological 
structure of boating itself gives us a 
key to this national phenomenon.” 
Americans, thinks Dichter, view a boat 
as synonymous with calm and peace, 
as an object of attainment associated 
with the pleasant memories of one’s 
own first childhood experiences with 
a toy sailboat. 

Dichter thinks that boating dealers 
had better take heed of the consumers’ 
current attitude toward boating. “Our 
studies indicate that today’s boat 
buyer is first of all making an emotional 
investment when he decides to walk 
into a boat store and look over the 
fleet. He wants to belong to a leisure 
club, either imaginery or real, rather 
than a leisure class. The dealer is his 
first introduction to ‘membership’ in 
the club, one open to the whole fam- 
ily.” 


>» Aside from the consumer’s need for 
calm and peace, for fulfillment and 
“belonging,” Dichter finds another im- 


*The specialized magazines, of course, sell this 
idea whenever they can get or make the chance. 
Macfadden Publications, whose stock-in-trade is 
the new, growing “wage earner’ class, helped 
finance the Lazarsfeld-Katz study. imilarly, 
magazines like Holiday, The New Yorker, Sports 
Illustrated and Town & Country like to tout their 
upper-income readership. Ebony is firmly estab- 
lished for the same reason. Journal of Lifetime 
Living hopes to become the bible of those retired 
or just about to. 


portant psychological factor involved 
in the boat buying decision: “Many a 
potential boat buyer is now faced with 
the choice between buying a second 
car or a first outboard motor. The in- 
dustry must also find out why the 
choice of a vacation or painting the 
house is often in conflict with the 
choice of the first boat. Is it economy 
vs. luxury? Or is it a problem existing 
at a deeper psychological level?” 

Dichter’s last observation, at least at 
this point, seems to be closest to the 
truth. Holiday’s editor Ted Patrick has 
remarked that “the golden hours 
often become the empty hours. Few of 
us really know what on earth to do 
with this extra time that has been given 
to us.” He seems to think the reason 
may be that “leisure outrages our in- 
herited concepts: of morality.” He cites 
such adages as “Idleness is wicked- 
ness.” “Hard work is man’s salvation.” 
“Our noses aren’t as close to the grind- 
stone as were those of our fathers and 
grandfathers, but enough of their at- 
titude is left in our subconscious so 
that our new leisure isn’t quite the 
wonderful part of our lives that is 
should be.” 

Psychologist Dichter agrees that 
people may be reluctant about leisure, 
partly a Puritan hangover. In a mo- 
tivation study for the National Wild- 
life Assn., Dichter asked the inter- 
viewees to rank words associated with 
leisure in order of preference. The re- 
sult: “enjoyment” was first, “fun” sec- 
ond and “pleasure” third. Dichter be- 
lieves “pleasure” got third billing “be- 
cause it carries with it the connotations 
of wine, women and song.” 

Riesman & company comment that 
leisure for all is viewed by many as 
a calamity. Indeed, they go so far as 
to suggest a need today for “avoca- 
tional counselors” who can “bring an 
individual into unfrightening contact 
with his opportunities.” 


> Today’s leisure situation is perhaps 
best summed up by Joseph Prender- 
gast, executive director of the National 
Recreation Assn.: “If the use of leisure 
is America’s number one social problem 
—and I believe it is—it will take the 
cooperative effort of every segment of 
U.S. life to deal adequately with it.” 

The point is obvious. The U.S. has 
more leisure time than ever before, 
plus more money to spend on enjoying 
that extra time. Yet it is just beginning 
to learn how to make good time of 
spare time. If the sociological need for 
that is urgent, the economic need as 
production increases and as work de- 


creases may not be far from urgent. | 


In short,- leisure is both a bonanza 
for marketers—and a challenge for 
them. Indeed, wise marketing of leisure — 
time goods & services could solve a lot — 
of problems. ql 
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Heinz Nordhoff and his “beetle’’—the story behind .. . 


Volkswagen's sales success 


The “VW” has taken over the foreign car market in the U.S. 


The major reason: strong emphasis on spare parts and service. 


® Other reasons: unusual design, word-of-mouth advertising. 


325%. 


: Pw companies in the U.S. today 


have a marketing problem like that of 
West Germany’s Volkswagenwerk. The 
world’s fourth largest automobile manu- 
facturer, Volkswagen has essentially a 
simple problem: it can’t produce and 
deliver cars as fast as it can sell them. 

Even at its newly expanded 1956 
production rate of 425,000 cars and 
trucks a year, the Volkswagen factory 
is gradually falling further and further 
behind demand. In some foreign coun- 
tries (including West Germany), cus- 
tomers must wait from six months 
to two years to get one of the tiny, 
bug-like cars. Here in the U.S., where 
Volkswagen (pronounced folks-vah-gen) 
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Here’s how Volkswagen increased 1954 sales by.a whopping 


has captured more than 56% of the 
foreign car market, orders are many 
months ahead of available cars. 


> In effect, the highly touted “People’s 
Car” which Hitler promised the Ger- 
man people has made a shambles of 
the foreign car market in the U.S. In 
1955, some 28,907. Americans bought 
new Volkswagen (which they affec- 
tionately call VW’s); this represents a 
remarkable 325% increase over 1954 
VW sales of 8,895. It also represents 
nine times the sales total of the number 
two foreign car, the Jaguar, and, what's 
more, exceeds all other foreign car 
sales put together. Thanks solely to 


*But still, less than 1% of all new car registrations 
in the U.S. in 1955. 


Volkswagen, the foreign car market in 
1955 hit its all-time peak of 51,658 
cars sold, more than twice the 1954 
total of 25,385.* 

What caused this sudden demand 
for the Volkswagen, a car considered 
ugly by modern styling standards? Why 
did almost 29,000 Americans invest 
$1,500 apiece in a car that is stark 
compared to domestic automobiles? 
How did this diminutive puddle- 
jumper succeed in making a significant 
dent in a market where many other 
foreign car manufacturers failed? 

Even Volkswagen itself isn’t sure. 

Basically, however, there appear to be 
three reasons: 
e Product design. Most foreign cars 
(excluding sports cars, a different mar- 
ket entirely) follow the fundamental 
design of Americans cars: a_ water- 
cooled engine up front, coil spring 
suspension, and boxy styling—but on a 
scaled-down wheelbase. 

The Volkswagen is different on almost 
every count. The engine’s in the rear 
and it’s air-cooled. The car’s torsion 
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bar suspension offers exceptional stabil- 
ity, especially on corners. Most new 
owners are impressed first with the 
cars high quality of craftmanship 
(considering the price), second .with the 
economy (up to 40 miles per gallon), 
third with the discovery that shifting 
gears can be fun when you get used 
to it. 


e A fantastic stream of unsolicited pub- 
licity and word-of-mouth advertising. 
Within the last few years, every major 
magazine has run an elaborate article 
on the Volkswagen; the car has been 
featured in large circulation consumer 
magazines, the science and mechanical 
publications, women’s service books, 
men’s automotive, and sports car mag- 
azines. 

Besides this publicity, a rather 
amazing word-of-mouth campaign has 
helped put Volkswagen far ahead of 
competition. For some reason, every 
Volkswagen owner seems anxious to 
show off his car, and he isn’t happy 
until he persuades several of his friends 
to buy one. This chain reaction of en- 
thusiasm is partially credited for the 
car’s success. 


e Parts and service. Here, more than 


Volkswagen dealer 


any other factor, is why Volkswagen 
succeeded when other foreign car 
makers couldn’t. In the past, foreign 
car dealers have suffered from a reputa- 
tion for costly and often careless serv- 
ice, inability to provide replacement 
parts, and a frustrating “You-bought-it, 
youre stuck-with-it” attitude. 
Volkswagen today insists that it deal- 
ers provide adequate service at a rea- 
sonable cost, constantly urges dealers 
to stock more replacement parts, en- 
courages dealers to send their me- 
chanics to regular factory training 
courses. Factory representatives (there 
will soon be 50 in the U.S.) make fre- 
quent tours of dealers, hammer home 
the point that service and parts are the 
keystones to greater Volkswagen sales 
in the U.S. As a result, Volkswagen 
owners seldom complain about unavail- 
able parts and inadequate service. 
Tronically enough, it was parts and 
service that was mainly responsible 
for holding back Volkswagen sales in 
the U.S. until 1954. Before that year, 
an independent importer then handling 
the car virtually ignored the factory’s 
policy on parts and service. When the 
importer’s contract expired in January, 
1954, Volkswagenwerk itself eagerly 


The 


- stepped in and took over U.S. distribu- 


tion. 

The effect of the new strategy is 
obvious. In 1950, only 300 Volkswagens 
were sold in the U.S.; in 1951, only 
410. This figure climbed to 980 in 
1952 and 1,214 in 1953. But as soon 
as Volkswagen took over distribution, 
1954 sales shot up to almost 8,900 
cars, then skyrocketed to 28,900 last 
year, 

Volkswagen’s distribution structure, 
like the functional design of the car 
itself, in the U.S. is simple. The im- 
porter is Volkswagen of America, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Volkswagenwerk, 
G.M.B.H. (the German equivalent of in- 
corporated). The U.S. is divided into 
15 regions, each covered by a distribu- 
tor. Total number of dealers is cur- 
rently about 380, mainly concentrated 
in the east coast and California, but 
almost every U.S. city of significant 
size today boasts at least one Volks- 
wagen dealer. 


> From small, somewhat drab offices 
just off New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
Volkswagen of America vice-president 
& managing director W. W. van de 
Kamp directs the marketing strategy of 
the Volkswagen in the U.S. A hearty 


and how he grew 


If the Volkswagen factory is happy about the popu- 
larity of its little beetle-like car in the U.S., its dealers 
here are no less enthusiastic. Starting from little garages 
and modest service stations, many Volkswagen dealers 
have grown overnight into big, prospering businesses. 


On busy Broad Avenue in Palisades Park (N.J.), for 
example, stands the handsome new building of Siegfried 
Motors, Inc. How it grew from a small three-pump 
Cities Service station and a $3,000 investment into a 
thriving corporation worth $30,000 today—with an an- 
nual gross sales of $300,000—is a fascinating story. 


Three years ago, short, friendly, 32-year-old Wesley 
H. Schmittner, a long-time machinist and automobile 
mechanic, bought a Volkswagen. About the same time, 
tall, easygoing 41-year-old Harry von der Lieth, a Sears, 
Roebuck appliance repairman, also bought a Volkswagen. 
When the two compared notes one day at Schmittner’s 
gas station, they agreed that the car had a tremendous 
sales potential in the U.S. They decided to get in on the 
ground floor. 


Putting up $1,500 each, Schmittner and von der 
Lieth formed Siegfried Motors in March, 1954. 
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scocoennnnanione 


Siegfried Motors: two years ago Wes Sch 


“The first year was the lean year,” Schmittner ex- 
plains. “The Volkswagen hadn’t yet gained any ac- 
ceptance here, and it was tough building the business up. 
Every cent we made went into spare parts and service 
equipment.” The first year the two partners sold only 
34 cars, got by with only one mechanic; Schmittner and 
von der Lieth handled the selling. 


Right from the start, the two partners agreed that 
servicing and parts—the downfall of many foreign car 
dealers—would be their strongest selling point. “We de- 
cided, “says Schmittner, “that when we sold a car, that 


wasn’t going to be the end of it; that would be just the a 


oy 


beginning. We determined that the number of cars we — 


sold would depend entirely on how we treated the cus- 
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German who has worked for Volks- 
wagenwerk since 1948, van de Kamp 
‘points out that his job is considerably 
simplified since Volkswagen requires 
little or no selling today. His major ob- 
jective right now, says he, is to 
strengthen the dealer organization even 
further. 

This latter point brings up a current 
controversy involving foreign car deal- 
ers in the U.S., most of whom (unlike 
domestic auto dealers) handle all makes 
of foreign cars. Volkswagen distribu- 
tors are currently requiring dealers to 
give “proper attention” to Volkswagen 
sales, service and parts supply. Dealers 
complain that this means, in effect, giv- 
ing up other foreign car franchises 
or opening up a separate Volkswagen 
dealership—with the alternative of los- 
ing the Volkswagen franchise entirely. 
Most dealers hesitate to throw out 
other foreign makes (many of which 
offer a higher profit per unit sale) 
especially when Volkswagens are in 
such short supply. 


Van de Kamp denies that Volks- 
.wagen dealers are being required to 
‘handle Volkswagen exclusively, but 
makes it clear that selling the Volks- 
wagen separate from other foreign 


cars in the U.S. is ideal from both the 
factory's and the customer’s point of 
view. It’s a good bet that within the 
next few years, all Volkswagen dealers 
will be selling only Volkswagens, serv- 
icing only Volkswagens and _ stocking 
only Volkswagen parts. 


> One of the attractions of the Volks- 
wagen is its price: $1,500 on the east 
coast, $1,600 on the west coast, for the 
de luxe sedan.* This is not a price 
established by competition, explains 
van de Kamp, but was determined 
solely by what it cost to build the car, 
ship it to the U.S., and get it to the 
customer. While Volkswagen refuses 
to reveal the pricing breakdown, best 
estimates are that it costs the factory 
about $800-$900 to build each de luxe 
sedan; the distributor makes about $200 
a car, the dealer gets about $270; the 
rest of the $1,500 retail price goes for 
freight costs, duty and excise taxes. 
Actually Volkswagen is undersold 
by at least three competitive foreign 
cars: the smaller French Renault (about 
$1,300 here), the British Ford Motor 


“Volkswagen produces three sedans (standard, 
deluxe and sun roof) one convertible and several 
models of trucks, station wagons, buses and am- 
bulances. All except the standard sedan are 
imported here. 


Company’s Anglia (about $1,400) and 
Rootes Motors’ Hillman Husky (about 
$1,445). Yet price obviously is not the 
deciding factor, since all three com- 
bined didn’t equal 25% of Volkswagen’s 
1955 sales in the U.S. 

Unlike American automobile dealers 
who discount wildly, Volkswagen deal- 
ers hold the line firmly at a “suggested” 
list price of $1,500. The basic reason: 
there is no incentive to cut the price 
when demand exceeds supply; another 
and perhaps more effective reason is 
that dealers who discount may soon 
find themselves without a franchise. 


> The Volkswagen is one of those rare 
products that succeeds without the 
benefit of advertising (says van de 
Kamp: “Our advertising is our car”). 
Actually Volkswagenwerk has an ad- 
vertising agency in Germany (Ikawe, 
Stuttgart) and another in the U.S. 
(Cole, Fischer & Rogow, N.Y.). Through 
the German agency it places once-a- 
year ads (Tide—January 14) which, ac- 
cording to Volkswagenwerk public re- 
lations head Frank Novotny, are solely 
intended to convey the company’s New 
Years compliments “in a really Con- 
tinental way.” 

While the factory now does no ad- 


partners still handle sales. 


Their parts supply represents 


| ) 


on der Lieth (above) started with $3,000 


. tomer in the shop. If he got parts fast and inexpensively, 


if his car was serviced properly, he’d tell others. And 
he’d be back when he was ready for a new car.” 

That philosophy has obviously paid off for Siegfried 
Motors. Last year Schmittner and von der Lieth sold 
140 Volkswagens, are currently selling them at a rate of 
300 a year and, according to von der Lieth, “We could 
sell 500 cars a year if we could get them.” At the mo- 
ment, Siegfried Motors has a backlog of 25 orders, re- 
quires three to four weeks for delivery. Except for a few 
dealers in California and southern Connecticut (the two 
strongest sales areas for the Volkswagen), Siegfried out- 
sells all other Volkswagen dealers in the U.S. 

At the moment, Siegfried has five factory-trained 
mechanics in its shop and one make-ready man; the two 
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an investment of some $7,000, considerably higher than 
most Volkswagen dealers. They now service a total of 
300 cars, and attract customers (for sales and/or service) 
within a 50-mile radius, an area encompassing about 30 
other Volkswagen dealers. 

Despite the fact that business is good, Schmittner 
and von der Lieth still take only modest salaries, turn all 
profits back into shop equipment and machinery, tools, 
spare parts and stock. Their current operating expenses 
run about $3,300 a month: $2,500 for payroll, $350 for 
rent (they lease their new building), $200 for overhead 
and about $250 for advertising. The advertising is 
comprised mostly of small-space ads in local and county 
newspapers, is currently being reduced because the two 
partners are hesitant to create further demand for cars 
they can’t deliver. 

In a city with a population of 10,000, Siegfried Mo- 
tors does surprisingly well with a foreign car. Out of 
the four American car dealerships in Palisades Park, 
Siegfried outsells all but the Chevrolet and Ford dealers; 
two other dealers have folded within the past year. 
Despite the competition, explains Schmittner, Siegfried 
Motors is on friendly terms with local dealers “although 
they look upon us and the Volkswagen as sort of step- 
children.” 

One problem that American car dealers have (which 
Siegfried doesn’t) is getting rid of the used cars taken 
as trade-ins. “When we get a trade-in,” von der Lieth 
explains, “we usually sell it within 24 hours. We have 
a waiting list for all used Volkswagens.” 

“The most rewarding part about being a Volkswagen 
dealer,” explains Schmittner, “is the personal relation- 
ships we develop with our customers. They’re usually 
so pleased with their cars that they come back and tell 
us about it. In fact, when a man buys a car from us,, 
he usually brings around six or seven of his friends that 
he’s sold on the car. We don’t have a slogan, but if we 
did it would be ‘Every customer a salesman.’ ” 
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Life of an executive (cont.) 


Hollywood again has set up cam- 
era and crew in an executive suite. 
In United Artists’ Patterns, due for 
March release, Rod Serling has ex- 
panded his ‘hour-long television 
drama about big business into an 


attack, Staples wants to quit in 
anger. But Ramsey challenges him 
to take the job—the business must 
grow. That is the key—the busi- 
ness, not the people. Staples takes 
the job, but rationalizes by telling 


Executives Van Heflin and Ed Begley: How do you get 
rid of a vice-president? 


83-minute film. American manage- 
ment may not care to see Serling’s 
portrayal of the _ single-purpose, 
soul-less executive type. Yet it may 
well sympathize with the problems 
faced by an executive who must 
keep his firm on top. 

In the movie, corporation head 
Walter Ramsey (Everett Sloane) is 
dedicated to one thing: the once- 
small Ramsey Corp., which he is 
out to build. Old associates, like 
vice-president Bill Briggs (Ed Beg- 
ley), bred in the era of small com- 
panies and simple economics, no 
longer fit in. When Ramsey brings 
in younger Fred Staples (Van 
Heflin), Briggs foresees his own 
eventual replacement. Yet sensitive 
Staples develops a genuine liking 
for the older man. 

Ramsey creates situations that 
might lead Briggs to resign. (The 

_ self-imposed code of the executive 
will not allow him to fire an old 
hand.) Staples deplores this, rises 
up in Briggs’ defense, yet knows 
he really would like Briggs’ job. 
His wife gets him to admit that. 

When Ramsey rails at Briggs in 
a board meeting, instead of in pri- 
vate, and Briggs suffers a heart 


Ramsey that he will be his personal 
opponent. 

Thus Staples resolves his per- 
sonal conflict. But unresolved is an- 
other interesting conflict—what to 
do about an executive who is no 
longer useful. Patterns seems to 
suggest that the way to get rid of 
him is to drive him to drink and 
death. 

What spares quick realization of 
such a horrifying point is the ex- 
aggerated character of Ramsey. 
Few executives today would dare 
dress down a vice-president as 
vehemently, and as unfairly, as 
does Ramsey in a board meeting. 
Most executives are probably too 
cognizant of personal “public rela- 
tions” for that. Further, the charac- 
ter of the older executive, Briggs, 
is sympathetic—to him people are 
more important than the business. 
Thus Ramsey is doubly unpleasant. 

It may be necessary for the 
movies to sacrifice believability for 
drama, but Patterns is consider- 
ably weakened by the ogre-like 
aspects of Ramsey. The result is 
that a good, definitive picture of 
U.S. big ‘business today still waits 
to be filmed. 


vertising through Cole, Fischer & Ro- 
gow, the agency has been promised 
the job when and if a campaign should 
start. For the moment, explains James 
McGlone, CF&R executive vice-presi- 
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dent and account executive for Volks- 
wagen, the agency places distributor 
magazine ads (plugging overseas deliv- 
ery of a Volkswagen), also takes an oc- 
casional turn at translating the Volks- 


wagen owners’ manual from “British 
English into American English.” 

> Volkswagen made news _ recently 
when it announced plans to produce the 
car in a former Studebaker jet engine 
parts plant at New Brunswick (N. J.), 
followed up a few months later by an- 
nouncing that the plans had been can- 
celed. The reason, according to Heinz 
Nordhoff, director general of Volks- 
wagenwerk: the car couldn’t be pro- 
duced here with the same quality at 
the same price, and the company would 
neither make an inferior car nor raise 
the price. Another possible reason; 
many Volkswagen owners in the U.S. 
prefer to buy their “VW’s” made in 
Germany, not in the U.S. 

While Volkswagen shipped some 
35,850 cars to the U.S. last year (only 
25,907 were registered, the rest were 
either on piers in Europe, on the At- 
lantic, on piers here, or awaiting de- 
livery either at the distributor or deal- 
ers), the company claims that on the 
basis of current orders already placed, — 
Americans will buy between 60,000 
and 70,000 Volkswagens in 1956. Ar- 
thur Stanton, president of World Wide 
Automobiles, Volkswagen distributor 
for New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and Delaware, es- 
timates that Volkswagen sales will hit 
60,000 this year and 90,000 next year. 


> As American cars get bigger and 
longer, World Wide’s Stanton points 
out, they leave a vacuum—a market for 
the small, economical, easy-to-drive car. 
Volkswagen fills this market, he ex- 
plains, by going contrary to accepted — 
American standards—by producing’ a _ 
smaller car with almost no optional ac-— 
cessories, by not changing models every — 
year (to keep depreciation at a mini- — 
mum), and by letting owners sell the 
car instead of having advertising do ! 
the job. So far, the technique has ob- 
viously succeeded. 4 
The origin of the Volkswagen is a 
fascinating story in itself. The promise © 
of producing a “People’s Car” was one | 
of the platforms that carried Hitler into — 
power, and it proved an _ effective | 
means of bilking millions of Germans | 
out of weekly instalment payments for | 
a car they were never to receive. _ | 
After the war, the bombed-out fae- } 
tory at Wolfsburg was rebuilt and 
started production with some recovered / 
dies. The British occupational forces 
declined to accept the company, turned | 
it over to former Opel (German sub- 
sidiary of General Motors) production 
executive Nordhoff who, within five) 
years, had set up world-wide distribu- | 
tion and was pushing the British auto-| 
mobile makers out of first place im 
many markets they had _ previously) 
dominated. Today, the ownership of} 
the Volkswagen company is still being 
debated by German high courts. #& 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


Ad of the month 


If any advertising gambit has 
been done to death, it’s the miracle 
ingredient in tooth paste. Like mil- 
lions of other Americans, I thought 
myself immune to any more pitches 
along these lines. Yet Procter & 


Gamble has confounded me .. . 
and convinced me. 
The introductory magazine 


spread for Crest (see cut) accom- 
plished this minor miracle. Its 
power was enhanced by a preced- 
ing page which contained 57 words 
of copy urging thoughtful reader- 
ship of the next two pages. 

Opening with a brief review of 
milestones in modern medicine .. . 
explaining what fluoride has ac- 
complished . . . reporting on three 
years of clinical tests . . . offering 
detailed evidence to dentists .. . 
even covering protection against 
bad breath, keeping teeth white, 
refreshing flavor . . . this ad uses 
appeals which are no longer new 
but puts them together with art- 
istry and drama for an outstanding 
example of salesmanship. 


The long look— 
back and ahead 


Study advertising that ran 25 
years ago and you see many 


On the next two pages... 
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By Lester Leber 


changes from what is running to- 
day. There were few photographs, 
long copy, only two or three type 
faces, a generally staid and sober 
approach. 

It’s intriguing to speculate on 
what advertising will look like 25 
years hence. My guess is that art 
work will once again be dominant. 
Admen will be striving for mood 
and product personality more than 
hard sell. Competition for atten- 
tion will be so keen that pictorial 
elements and short piquant copy 
will rule the scene. Everything 
will be more fanciful than it is 
now. Fresh cartoon techniques will 
have been discovered. Increasing 
educational levels will make mass 
markets receptive to what now 
seems ultra-sophisticated. 

If you'd care to dream with me, 
I'd love to hear from you. 


Last call for letters 


As announced in this space last 
month, prizes are awaiting for the 
best letters pro and con co-opera- 
tive advertising . , . meaning con- 
tribution by manufacturers to the 
cost of retail promotions. 

Entries so far received range 
from “The co-op advertising fund 
is manufacturers’ greatest mistake” 
to “It is a life-saver.” 


Eo New UR Brecker & thicstes preatly amines. 


TRIUMPH 
OVER - 
TOOTH DECAY 


Crest Toothpaste with Floorisian 
strenziheris toatl enanvel tema wilin to lock out decay 


Flucviston fe Kroctor & Geonkslos wr, 


Ad of the month 


Take your side on this contro- 
versial marketing subject and put 
your thoughts down on_ paper. 
Send the result to me at Tide, 1564 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
The best letter praising the prac- 
tice and the best attacking it will 
each win The Mainstream of Amer- 
ica Series published by Doubleday 
(value: $28.75). 


One man’s questions 


e As its symbol of “The Forward 
Look” for the Airtemp Division, 
why does Chrysler use the rear 
end of a car? 

e In car cards Chase Manhattan 
Bank shows a_ sad face with 
“OWE” and a pleased phiz with 
“OH!” along with “Pay up with a 
personal loan.” If banks find this 
paradoxical appeal works, could 
there be any stronger evidence that 
emotion is more important than 
logic? 

e One more of the claims for Easy 
Glamur liquid rug cleaner is that 
its so harmless you can taste it. 
Isn’t this thought repulsive enough 
to be harmful rather than helpful? 
e Can you think of any new slogan 
better than “Never carry more cash 
than you can afford to lose” which 
is being used by American Express 
Travelers Cheques? 


GOaT SERTE 
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fells... 


How to select an ad agency 


Here’s what clients want in 


Tuere are more than 2,800 adver- 
tising agencies in the U.S., today, rang- 
ing from one-man shops with one client 
to companies like J. Walter Thompson 
with over 100. How, then, does an 
advertiser select the agency for his 
product? 

If he’s like leading marketers on the 
Tide Leadership Panel, he'll look 
mainly for three things: caliber of men 
to be assigned to his account, the repu- 
tation for creative talent in his field, 
and the agency record of success for 
other clients. 


caliber of men to 


extent of available 


mempership in 4A‘s 


What does an advertiser want in a new agency? 

The nation’s top marketers say three criteria are critical. 
These are caliber of men, creative talent, successful record. 
Also important, marketing services, past product experience. 


an agency presentation. 


> Tide asked members of its Leader- 
ship Panel to assume they were seeking 
a new agency, and to choose the three 
most important things to look for. 
Here’s how Panelists replied: 


@ 52% would look at the caliber of 
men to be assigned the account. 


e 51% consider creative talent one of 
the most important things. 


e 50% look at the record. It’s impor- 
tant that the agency be successful. 


© 33% seek past experience in their 
product or service line. 


be assigned to the account 


reputation for creative talent 


record of success for other clients 


past experience in your product or service line 


marketing services 


location of the agency 


financial rating and reputation 


size and reputation of agency's other clients 


size of the agency’s billing 


e 21% are concerned with the extent 
of available marketing services. 


e 16% think it’s most important that 
the agency is located conveniently. 


e 11% rate financial position and rep- 
uation most important. 


e 7% consider the size and reputation 
of the agency’s other clients as one of 
its most important attributes. 


e 3% look to see if an agency is a 
member of the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

e 1% consider the size of the agency’s 
billing very important. 


> Marketers look for other things in 
an advertising agency too: client turn- 
over (for stability, product knowledge, 
civic consciousness. One midwest ad 
manager wants assurances from a pros- 
pective agency that talent offered will 
“really be permitted to work this ac- 
count, not solely as a member of the 
‘plans board’ with juniors taking over 
the leg work.” 


Advertisers on the Panel, looking for 
a new agency, would invite those best 
known and with the best reputations 
to make presentations. Many Panelists 
look around at current campaigns, so- 
licit presentations from these that im- 
press them most. As Edwin P. Leader, 
Bankers’ Life Co. ad manager says: 
“Td look at account lists and determine 
which of these accounts were making 
real advertising progress.” 

A vice-president of an Iowa firm 
adds that his company was “solicited 


-_by 76 agencies. We sent each a care- 


fully worked-out questionnaire. We 
evaluated each of them selected seven 
possible candidates. The marketing 
staff called on them, selected three to 
come to the city and make a presenta- | 
tion. The president made the final | 
choice after recommendations from | 
each of the marketing staff.” 

Brad Sebstad, ad manager of Ansul 
Chemical Co., says he would “Pick 30 
or 40 agencies from McKittrick’s, based 
on size, clients, locations, etc., then | 
query them as to interest, visit them in } 
one-man teams, and finally ask the best | 
five to make presentations.” | 

J. D. Young, vice-president of Can- } 
ada’s John A. Huston Co., states he | 
would “invite the agencies which had 
account executives who know more | 
than the theory of advertising; that is, | 
who have a basic knowledge of mer- 
chandising, point of sale, etc.” 
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' keting services. 


Other Panelists prefer to interview 
the agency’s present clients to deter- 


. mine whether or not to solicit a pres- 


entation; others choose to go after the 
agency with the most extensive mar- 
George E. Sprague, 
ad manager of Kendall Mills, states his 
company would first “check with other 
clients and then with Dun & Brad- 
street.” 


> Once an advertiser solicits an agen- 
cy’s presentation, he wants the agency 
to show him just what it can do for 
the over-all marketing of his product. 
Presentations, say Panelists, should in- 
clude a basic show of marketing strat- 
egy and just how the product can 
profit by it. 

Robert A. Mills, Angier Sales Corp. 
sales promotion manager, wants a pres- 
entation to give “proof that the agency 
knows our products, our markets and 
something about approaching our mar- 
kets through advertising.” 

Clairol ad manager Sam Cohen 
agrees, says a “presentation should be 
a demonstration of how a client’s mar- 


keting aims can be advanced through 


advertising.” Another Panelist, vice- 
president of a Chicago firm, wants “ex- 
amples of the creative ability, the mar- 
keting services available and, all im- 
portant, an analysis of our marketing 
problems and suggested solutions.” 

Most important in the presentation, 
says Perfect Circle Co. ad director 
Herman C. Teetor, is the “experience 
and background of personnel to be 
assigned to the client, including the 
knowledge of the product, sales and 
distribution problems. Success with 
other clients is also important.” 


> Other key points Panelists feel agen- 
cies should include in presentations are 
examples of previous successes; tech- 
niques in art and copy that would be 


used in any campaigns; merchandising 
and point-of-sale promotion they would 


offer a client; off-beat, creative ideas. 

“On what basis would you evaluate 
the presentations in order to make a 
decision on a new agency?” Tide asked 


the Panel. Here most Panel members 


feel intuition must play an important 
part, and that a bit of luck must enter 
the picture. “Perhaps,” suggests one 
Panelist, “that’s where advertisers go 
wrong, and create the large agency 
turnover that currently exists.” 
“Honesty, integrity, sincerity and 
originality “are most important, says 


one ad manager and the agency that 


seems to best combine these qualities 
with its presentation will get the 
account.” 


The treasurer of a packaged food 
concern says he would have to “evalu- 


_ ate the agency’s analysis of the product, 


its position in the market, the sales and 
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What do marketers read? 


If its a book about troubled 
Mau Maus in Africa or troubled 
executives in the U.S., marketers 
want to read it. 


This is the pointed conclusion 
of a survey of the Tide Leadership 
Panel. Asked what books they par- 
ticulary enjoyed during 1955, these 
leading advertisers, agencymen and 
public relations executives named 
more than 100 books of fiction, 
non-fiction, essasy, anthologies, 
biographies and histories. 


The 12 books read by more mar- 
keters than any others were, in or- 
der, “The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit” (Sloan Wilson), “Cash Mc- 
Call” (Cameron Hawley), “Some- 
thing of Value” (Robert Ruark), 
“Marjorie Morningstar” (Herman 
Wouk), “Andersonville” (MacKin- 
lay Kantor), “Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde” (J. P. Marquand), “Inside 
Africa” (John Gunther), “The Ex- 
urbanites” (A. E.  Spectorsky), 
“Auntie Mame” (Patrick Dennis), 
“The Tontine” (Thomas Costain), 
“A Stillness at Appomattox” 
(Bruce Catton) and “Not as a 
Stranger” (Morton Thompson). 


Not unexpectedly, these leading 
marketers favor books about busi- 
ness. Of the five books named 
most frequently as “enjoyed most,” 
four dealt with the business world: 
“Cash McCall,” “Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit,” “Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde” and “The Exurbanites.” 
The outstanding favorite was 
“Something of Value,” described 
by more than one Panelist as “a 
real man’s book.” (Nearly half the 
Panelists who read “Something of 
Value” liked it best.) 


John D. Morrissey, Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son advertising man- 
ager, explained the reason he 
found “Cash McCall” the most en- 
joyable (and most exciting) book 
last year. Says he: “I projected 
myself into it and vicariously made 
millons.” 


A good many executives also 
found “The Man in the Gray Flan- 
nel Suit” to their liking, mainly 


distribution pattern and creativeness in 
its suggestions for a new approach. The 
soundness of such recommendations is 
a big criteria, too,” he adds. 


> Many Panelists admit they would 
favor the agency which seemed to have 


because, as one PR director, James 
H. Beaumont of A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. says: “It struck home in so 
many instances.” 


A few Panelists have somewhat 
peculiar reasons for liking a partic- 
ular book, but who can blame Sam 
Baker of Donahue & Coe for 
favoring the mystery thriller, “One 
Touch of Blood”—he wrote it! 


In answer to the question, 
“What books did you read that 
helped you in your job?” Panelists 
named more than 20 books. The 
three most often named include 
two of Alex Osborne’s books: 
“Practice of Management” and 
“Applied Imagination.” Third is 
Norman Vincent Peale’s big suc- 
cess, “Power of Positive Thinking.” 


Other books suggested several 
times by Panelists as worthy and 
readable are “The Lonely Crowd,” 
“Changing American Market,” 
“How I Learned the Secrets of Ad- 
vertising,” “Motivation Research,” 
“How Many Dollars for Advertis- 
ing?,” “History of Supermarkets,” 
“Communicating Ideas to the Pub- 
lic,” “Open the Mind - Close the 
Sale,” “Public Relations Tech- 
niques, “Language of Vision,” 
“Search for Forum,” “1-2-3-Infin- 
ity,’ “How to Talk Your Way to 
Success” and “How to Live 365 
Days a Year.” 


a bit “more on the ball” than others or 
the one with the most impressive man- 
ner. Concludes the ad manager of a 
Chicago company: “I would try to 
minimize the “eyewash, charm boy 
and glamour, and concentrate on hard- 
headed business considerations.” a 
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Falstaff er eeices the “family” philosophy in both its ads and distribution policy. 


iN 


The key to Falstaff’s sales success 


® The brewer expands only into carefully selected markets. 


For several years brewing industry 
observers have been quietly watching 
a dark horse, the Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
The hunch proved a right one: last 
year’s sales figures (3,652,821 barrels) 
jumped the St. Louis company into 
fourth place in the brewing hierarchy* 
up from eighth place in only three 
years. 

Further Falstaff gained its 1955 sales 
increase of 11% with only a third of 
the potential market of its national 
competitors. And it did it in a year 
when the entire beer industry barely 
halted its downward trend with some- 
where near a 3% increase over 1954. 

Falstaff achieved this growth by a 
unique combination of glamorless mar- 
keting. stratagems in an industry that 
is fraught with marketing pitfalls for 
the small and big alike. The result is 
that while Falstaff is still not a national 
beer in the sense that Anheuser-Busch, 
Schlitz, Pabst and Ballantine are, it is 
also a lot more than just a regional 
brew. It’s 36-year-old president, Joseph 
E. Griesedieck, calls it “not regional, 
but semi-national.” 


> A key factor in Falstaff’s marketing 


success is its distributor setup and dis- 
tributor relations program. The com- 
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Then it aims for “depth penetration” of that market. 
Thus its sales success depends on its success with distributors. 
Last year Falstaff leaped into fourth sales spot among brewers. 


Here’s how it sparks distributors into producing more sales. 


pany depends almost entirely on_ its 
435 privately owned distributors, has 
branch sales offices in plant cities only 
and never makes direct sales. (One ex- 
ception: Safeway, which buys direct 
from breweries.) “Distributors are a 
potent factor,” comments Falstaff’s gen- 
eral sales manager R. Bruce Wightman, 


“and we have always made it a point 


to keep on a grass-roots basis with them 
. .. from management on down.” 
Falstaff’s carefully worked out dis- 
tributor program follows a carefully 
worked out expansion program. When it 
pioneered (in the brewing business) 
multi-plant operation, Falstaff did it 
with a unique combination of daring 
and caution. It acquired additional 
breweries, but only if they were in the 
center of a marketing circle whose ra- 
dius was no broader than 250 miles. 
That keeps shipping costs (and thus 
price) down.** Putting its plants in 
the middle of a market gives Falstaff 
this advantage, which marketing direc- 
tor Karl K. Vollmer describes this way: 
it enables “depth penetration—the se- 
cret of our success.” And the key to 


*The top 10 in 1955, according to Research Co. of 
America: Schlitz, Anheuser-Busch, P. Ballantine, 
Falstaff, Pabst, Liebmann, Theo. Hamm, Carling, 
Schaefer, Miller. 

*%Falstaff now has distribution in 28 States in 
the Midwest, South, Southwest and California. 


depth penetration begins with the dis- 
tributor. 

As Wightman sums it up, the com- 
pany “operates on the basis that dis- 
tributorship is the factor that keeps us 
growing.” He has organized his sales 
force so salesmen see each distributor 
at least once every six weeks—“more 
often than any other brewery.” The 
brewery conducts a year-around sales 
training program for distributor sales- 
men under director of marketing train- 


ing J. V. Fort. He got the title Janu-_ 


ary 1 when the company formalized its 
program, before that was director of 
sales training & sales promotion. Fal- 
stall salesmen brief distributor routemen 
four times a year on the company’s 


Joseph E. Griesedieck 
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quarterly tavern and off-premises pro- 
motions. “Everything is aimed at the 
man in the truck,” says Wightman. “He 
is the one who really sells the beer.” 


> The brewery also conducts annual 
one-day meetings in seven key market 
areas, where attendance of distributor 
personnel may run as high as 1,200. 
At these meetings as well as for indus- 
try conventions, Falstaff encourages its 
distributors and salesmen alike to bring 
their wives. This “family” philosophy, 
thinks Wightman, has upgraded con- 
vention standards and given the com- 
pany “a strong, high-class group of dis- 
tributors” in an industry which has 
known trouble from hoodlum elements. 
As a result, the company‘s turnover of 
distributors is low. Wightman says he 
would never end a franchise “for su- 
perficial reasons,” but would “make 
every effort to save him.” 

Executive vice-president & general 
manager Harvey Beffa points out that 
Falstaff pioneered distributor training 
22 years ago, “is doing more in that 
field today than any other brewery.” 
Distributors, Bella believes, “have to 
make money before our company can.” 


> Last month, marketing training di- 
rector Fort launched a new series of 
two-week schools for distributors and 
other Falstaff people to be held period- 
ically during the year. He calls them 
“marketing conferences.” Experienced 
Falstaff men, he thinks, might resent 
being called in for “training,” a term 
he regards as inaccurate anyway since 
in his marketing conferences he stresses 
the principle that “the best ideas come 
from the men in the field.” 

The idea of a continuing school, says 
Beffa, has been a “pet” of his for a 
long time. Eventually it will encom- 


Karl K. Vollmer 
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pass all distributors and key Falstaff 
employes—production, accounting, etc., 
as well as marketers. (“The sales de- 
partment is not the whole company,” 
Fort likes to say, “but the whole com- 
pany is the sales department.”) 

Some sessions have already been 
held in St. Louis for the company’s 
“territorial managers,” who are being 
“trained to train,” according to Fort. 
About 20 men attended the school. 

Back on their territories, these men 
are better equipped to conduct classes 
for Falstaff distributor salesmen, 1. e., 
“routemen.” The men_ studied all 
phases of brewing, including tough 
technical questions, and such details 
as the physical comforts of audiences 
—distance from screens, ventilation, 
toilet facilities, etc. But primarily it is 
a marketing course. “The emphasis,” 
Fort says, “is to 1) get distributors to 
know what’s needed and 2) to inspire 
them to do something about it.” 

Fort sent his students to their rooms 
each night with a batch of complicated 
questions, instructing them to turn in 
the answers the next morning. The 
homework accomplished two _ things: 
the men are better salesmen because 
they learned their product so well, and 
they spent their evenings in their rooms 
in bull sessions about the beer business 
and Falstaff—something Fort says they 
wouldn’t do “if I asked them.” 


> When the territorial managers re- 
tum to their districts and go into a 
distributor's salesroom to conduct a 
meeting, they come armed with all the 
usual sales tools—motion pictures, film 
strips, ad proofs, etc.—plus a definite 
agenda for their presentation. At home 
the route men receive a monthly, eight- 
page color comic, “The Adventures of 
Roscoe, Ace Falstaff Salesman.” Where 
union regulations permit, Fort en- 


R. Bruce Wightman 


courages territorial managers to climb 
on the trucks and help pitch cases. The 
56-year-old marketing training director 
pitches a mean case himself occasion- 
ally, likes to hear an exhausted, healthy 
young routeman tell another at the 
end of the day: “That bald-headed old 
so-and-so ran me ragged today.” 

Fort travels 40,009 to 50,000 miles 
a year to help out everyone from terri- 
torial managers to distributors. A dis- 
tributor may want his routes reorgan- 
ized. A manager may have problems 
but can’t leave his area to come to St. 
Louis. “I’m kind of a fireman,” says 
Fort. 

His field experience has given Fort 
a high appreciation of the importance 
of the company’s knowing its distribu- 
tor problem intimately. He explains 
that the territorial manager has a pretty 
lonesome job, working between the 
home office and the distributor. It is 
important he understand the reasons 
for all marketing decisions and how 
he is a member of the marketing team.” 
In his classes, Fort, for example, gives 
his men hypothetical marketing prob- 
lems, lets them figure how much tele- 
vision, newspaper, outdoor, etc., they 
would use to open up a given new mar- 
ket. 

The territorial managers are “the 
eyes and ears of the company,” adds 
Fort. “Their major responsibility is to 
maintain an active group of distributors 
in their areas.” 

Active, satisfied distributors, of 
course, will build the company and 
company good will. And one by-prod- 
uct of a growing Falstaff’s “marketing 
conference” program will be the train- 
ing of top management men for jobs 
in new plants. The company prefers 
to promote from within, needs 16 or 
17 executives for each new branch 
plant. B 
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New packaging trends 


kR AYMOND LOEWY once said the 
egg was the perfect package—appeal- 
ing lines, thoroughly practical. None- 
theless, some packaging experts hope 
to replace the egg shell with an even 
more practical container: something 
synthetic, with a snap opening, and 
room for preservatives to keep the egg 
fresh indefinitely. U.S. householders 


may even bring home the bacon in a 
new & different way. Aluminum Co. 
of America thinks the problem of pry- 
ing bacon strips apart can be solved 
by packaging bacon in its own alumi- 


num frying pan, or in a roll form on 
foil with a Scotch tape-like dispenser. 

These and countless other possibili- 
ties for dressing up everything from 
cans to Continentals (until now in cello- 
phane and red ribbon) are keeping 
U.S. industrial designers and packaging 
experts all wrapped up themselves. 
Their aim: convenience plus eye appeal 
for every package. The need for such 
concern was pointed up recently by 
two diverse spokesmen. Said J. G. 
Balmer, vice-president of Harley Earl, 
Inc., Detroit consultant: “When you 


Ga.). 


consider that 70% of food and related 
household items is purchased on im- 
pulse, then the package is the thing.” 
M. Belmont Ver Standig, president of 
the advertising agency bearing his 
name, put it another way: “Brand ad- 
vertising can get the customer only 
as far as that last three feet between 
the product and the consumer—that 
last three feet must be bridged by the 
package.” 

Here are some of the latest efforts 
to bridge that last three feet: 


Foil’s growing importance in packaging should con- 
tinue, say industry leaders. 
beefsteak, the foil envelope for shrimp and this baking pan 
(now included in each package of Dromedary cake mix, 
General Mills’ Answer Cake and Pillsbury Kit Cake) are 
all of Reynolds Metals’ aluminum foil. The overwrap on 
both the pound cake and the beef carton also is of foil. 
The new heat-and-eat shrimp is being gradually introduced 
in test markets by the SeaPak Corp. (St. Simon’s Island, 
Marketed as “Cocktails for Two,” the new product 
consists of eight jumbo shrimp, flash-frozen individually 
after cleaning and seasoning. The housewife can cook 
and cool the shrimp in the sealed aluminum envelope. 
Three distinct benefits: no cooking odor, no curling, true 
ocean-fresh flavor. 
chilling time even less. 


This wrap for frozen cubed 


Cooking time is 12 to 15 minutes, 
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Big plans for cans. Not only pancake batter, but 
liquid shortening is now being market-tested in non-drip 
“metal bottles.” The can holds up to 20 four-inch pan- 
cakes, can be stored indefinitely in the freezer. The 
Lewis-Howe Co. (St. Louis), manufacturers of Tums, is 
packaging 12 ten cent rolls in a new key-opening vacuum- 
packed metal can. Housewives can buy the package for 


& 
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$1. Called the. “first new beer can in 20 years,” Pabst’s 
full quart has an exclusive “snap off” cap which can be 
opened without use of a can or bottle opener. First 
marketing of the new Snap Cap can will be in Milwaukee 
and surrounding territory. All of these new containers 
were developed by the American Can Co. In the works, 
too: cans that are aluminum coated and welded. 


Long a favorite for packaging soft goods, polyethylene 
is picking up uses in the industrial field. Small industrial 
parts cost less to store and handle efficiently in a new 
type of reusable bag with a self-locking closure made of 
Bakelite polyethylene by the Polyfab Co. (Los Angeles). 
The bags can be produced in shapes and sizes to fit dif- 
ferent industrial parts. From Montreal and the American 
Paper Box Co. comes a dish-like base of vacuum-formed 
Celanese polyethylene for this cheese package. The top is 
heat-sealed to the rim. Vacuum-formed Celanese polethy- 
lene also is used by the Emet Vacuum Forming Corp. 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.) to package tableware for manufacturers. 
The product-clinging blisters can be mounted on display 
cards, protect against dirt and pilferage. Package design- 
ers say vacuum-formed polyethylene for food packaging 
will spread rapidly within the next two years. 
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The struggle for first place in the blended whisky field 
has been compared to the battle for leadership in the 
automobile industry. To better gird for battle, Schenley 
is replacing, after 22 years, its familiar amber glass pack- 
age with the black Schenley Reserve label, with a “mod- 
ern, bright, clear glass bottle.” Even more intriguing, 
though, Schenley also has developed a new “AdverCase.” 
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It serves as a shipping container, then, instead of being 
thrown away, is turned inside out. The interior is so 
designed that all of the innards can be used for point-of- 
sale display and promotion. This spring, Schenley will 
begin a multi-million dollar campaign to exploit Schenley 
Reserve. The company has applied for patents here and 
abroad to cover the new AdverCase. 
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Soon to be “common carriers” are these new develop- 
Six cans of beer or soft drinks, for example, are 
banded together with film made of Bakelite polyethylene 
for easier shipping, storing display and cooling. Costing 
less than the conventional six-can carton, the new Show- 
Pak is produced by a machine (which handles up to 600 
cans per minute) developed by The Bermuda Corp. (Pasa- 


ments. 


dena). Multipack cartons designed by Container Corp. 
of America now are being tested in a National Canners’ 
Assn. project to study canned foods merchandising. Five 
different products are being tested in the multipacks—in 
units of three, four and six cans. To create impulse buying 
of dinner wines, the Opici Winery (Alta Loma, Calif.) has 
a new carrier. The carton explains which wine to serve 
with which meat, and whether the wine should be cool 
or chilled. 
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ANA’s first Public Relations Workshop discusses... 


The ad agency vs. the PR counsel 


® Do you need a PR counsel if your agency has a PR department? 


® Benton & Bowles’ Stevenson cites an agency’s PR function. 


© Hill & Knowlton’s Goss explains what a PR counsel offers. 


Binary the long-smoldering con- 
flict over who should handle a com- 
pany’s public relations—the advertising 
agency or an independent public rela- 
tions counselor—is out in the open. The 
notable occasion was the Assn. of Na- 
tional Advertisers’ first annual Public 
Relations Workshop. 

ANA’s new workshop, where top ad- 
vertisers hear top PR men, was 
launched by ANA’s Public & Govern- 
ment Relations Committee in an effort 
to make the advertiser more conscious 
of the inter-relationship of the adver- 

_ tising and the public relations function 
in marketing strategy. 


» The case for the advertising agency 
public relations department and the 
case for the independent PR counsel 
certainly got an astute airing. 
Ward Stevenson, PR mentor of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, summed up the agency’s 
.PR function this way: 
“As public relations people associ- 
ated with an advertising agency, we 
perceive it to be our job to apply the 


Benton & Bowles’ Stevenson: 
He took the agency's side 
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skills of public relations to the market- 
ing problem in much the same sense 
as we would apply the skills of public 
relations to the community relations 
problem if we were working as public 
relations people in an important plant 
city.” 

Hill & Knowlton president Bert C. 
Goss, representing the independent 
counseling firm, put the service it can 
offer this way: “Public relations is be- 
coming an ever more important func- 
tion of business management as society 
grows steadily more complex and as 
public opinion and the attitudes of 
particular groups within the population 
become increasingly important to busi- 
ness. 

“The situation clearly demands care- 
ful organization of the public relations 
function in a corporation and its staff- 
ing by trained people. The use of 


public relations counseling organiza- 
tion, just as the retention of a firm of 
legal counsel to aid a legal department, 
or of management engineers to assist 
in production management, provides 


P&G’s William G. Werner: 
Get together to help sell 


professional experience and background 
for this function.” 


> Stevenson doesn’t think that public 
relations per se is strictly a phase of 
marketing, but rather is applied to the 
field of marketing by the agency. 
Basically, says Stevenson, the public 
relations service of an agency should 
be “marketing oriented,” but when 
necessary it should “also be equipped 
to apply its skills more broadly if the 
client's problem requires it.” 


» Stevenson stressed that public rela- 
tions people have much to learn about 
marketing. Says he: “Every competi- 
tive tool is needed and we in public re- 
lations have the responsibility to help.” 

Sametime, Hill & Knowlton’s. Goss 
explained, in detail, the function of the 
counseling firm: it can serve as special 
counsel to “deal with emergency prob- 
lems or special campaigns (proxy con- 
tests, company-wide strike, etc.). It can 
serve a corporation as a purely advisory 
or counseling service. 

Goss also outlined the various jobs 
the counseling firm can perform: as a 
publicity agent; as educational liaison 
(for development of scholarship pro- 
grams, personnel recruitment, etc.). 


> In other words, Goss sees the cor- 
poration turning to the public relations 


Hill & Knowlton’s Bert Goss: 
PR specialists can help you 
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By John Sasso 


Discovering the wheel 


We may be in the wrong busi- 
ness (this we've heard), but how 
in the world can any agency ever 
recommend media without trying 
at least to understand and evalu- 
ate qualitatively editorial policy 
and performance? The above ad- 
mittedly trite remark is prompted 
by a recent article in Business 
Week with the decep- 
tive headline of “How 
an Advertiser Can Size 
Up a Magazine’s Qual- 
ity”. The article, based 
on an agency survey, 
is full of “if’s”, “may- 
be’s” and “buts”. Four 
readings have  con- 
vinced us that both the 
BW editors and the 
agency making the sur- 
vey have rediscovered 
the principle of the 
wheel. 

For instance: “editorial effective- 
ness should enter into the space- 
buyer’s decision, since it is part 
of advertising effectiveness. Only 
by taking it into account can a 
space-buyer tell how well a maga- 
zine serves its readers. It is even 
a guide to whether a magazine 
is actually read” (italics ours). It’s 
hard to believe that such an 
obvious fact (incidentally stated 
thrice in this paragraph) merits 
space as startling news. 

< Never pay for anything 
running in the editorial columns 
of a magazine a surprising 
number of magazines, in effect, 
do sell part of their editorial 
pages by charging for engravings.” 
What’s new here? Responsible 
publicity people have been fight- 
ing this racket for years. 

“. . . Publishers [should] keep 
their mastheads honest . . . [some] 
magazines beef up their mastheads 
by listing as “editors” secretaries, 
salesmen, and the like. .. .” We 
could comment on this but we 
won't. 


Magnanimously, the  survey- 
makers “advised publishers to re- 
serve the right to rewrite and edit 
contributions, conduct reader re- 
search, and use advertising and 
sales promotion to sell editorial 
leadership.” Thanks, fellows, for 
asking good publishers to do some- 
thing they have been doing for 
years. 


These are but a few samples of 
an article which should rightly 
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have been titled “How a Survey 
Failed to Produce Ways to Evalu- 
ate Editorial Effectiveness”. 

Editorial performance is a qual- 
itative thing, impossible to measure 
in decimals, inches, responses, or 
any of the other measures adver- 
tisers are trying so frantically to 
apply to all kinds of promotion. 
A magazine is a complex with a 
character compounded of pub- 
lisher honesty editorial 
ability, experience, im- 
agination, knowledge 
of audience needs, and 
acceptance by those 
who read it. 

One way to know 
how well a magazine 
performs is, of course, 
to read _ it—provided 
your staff is capable 
of so doing. Men writ- 
ing copy for an indus- 
trial field would under- 
stand enough of that field and its 
needs to comprehend to some de- 
gree how well editors are doing. 
Or should industrial ads for the 
most part be prepared in a techni- 
cal vacuum? 

Don’t get us wrong. We think 
that every effort should be made 
by agencies to study the editorial 
performance of media. But surveys 
and questionnaires will evolve no 
pat formulas. And articles like this 
one confuse rather than help. To 
our mind much more would have 
been gained for everybody if the 
article had analyzed the problem 
itself, rather than quoting embar- 
rassingly obvious facts and advice 
as “news”. 


Kid stuff 


It may be possible to get highly 
competitive in consumer advertis- 
ing, but in our opinion such copy 
doesn’t get effective acceptance 
from technically minded men. 

The reasons are fairly simple: 
when you get competitive, you are 
admitting to a degree that the other 
fellow has some right on his side. 
Also, nobody ever won an argu- 
ment yet. Seems to us that techni- 
cal men, basically seeking con- 
structive information, are begin- 
ning to get a little tired of the 
“we're better because their stuff is 
lousy” approach 

We note more and more indus- 
trial ads solving the copy problem 
this way. To our mind, it’s kid 
stuff, 


Esso Standard’s R. M. Gray: 
An adman thinks PR is basic 


counsel for “a detached, independent 
viewpoint and sound judgment in coun- 
seling on a wide variety of public rela- 
tions problems” for the “specialized 
services and talents required to meet 
today’s complex public relations prob- 
lems” and for the “extra manpower 
that may be required for specific as- 
signments.” 

In his talk on “Advertising and Pub-— 
lic Relations People Working Together,” 
Procter & Gamble’s director of public 
relations and legal services William 
Werner added this thought: “People in 
advertising and the people in public 
relations are competitors in an organiza- 
tion; competitors for management rec- 
ognition and advancement to higher 
administrative responsibility. But when 
it comes to working on company prob- 
lems, they can and should be able to 
work as a team.” 

A case study of how the advertising 
and public relations departments can 
work closely together was presented 
by Esso Standard’s admanager R. M. — 
Gray, who said: “The responsibility for 
communications outside the company 
is shared by the two . . . Advertising’s | 
primary function is to assist in the in- © 
creased sales of Esso products by dem- 
onstrating that the motoring require- 
ments of car owners are well met at the 
Esso sign. Public relations principal — 
function is to develop favorable at-— 
titudes toward the company.” 

He had an added idea, though, that. 
could start the controversy all over. 
again: “We in marketing have come 
to realize that public relations is really | 
the company’s basic sales promotion. 
effort, for by pre-conditioning people. 
to our company, [we] have pre-condi-: 
tioned them to a favorable reaction to 
our sales message.” : 
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Even low-budget accounts can get good... 


Small agency service 


© Big agencies can afford to provide extensive marketing services. 


But clients in smaller agencies need marketing counsel, too. 


r 
® Wexton Co. solves this with a “total marketing” questionnaire. 
° 


Here’s how Wexton contributes to its clients’ marketing success. 


Tue smaller advertising agency very 
often finds itself beating its head against 
a stone wall. In order to attract new 
clients, it must offer something special 
in the way of service. However, it 
usually can afford only a fraction of the 
marketing services a larger agency can 
offer. 


> New York’s Wexton Co. is one 
smaller agency (billing: under $3,000,- 
000) that proves a complete marketing 
service can be as integral a part of the 
smaller agency operation as it is of the 
large agency. In fact, the nine-year-old 
agency dives right into each of its 20 
clients’ total marketing programs from 
planning through execution. 

Base of operations for Wexton’s “to- 
tal marketing” service is its compact 
17-page, 150-question marketing ques- 

_ tionnaire, which contains only 19 ques- 
tions on company advertising per se. 
The rest deal with everything from pro- 
duction to sales training. 

Every Wexton client is requested to 
fill out the extensive questionnaire 
(which took four years of research for 
agency president Larry Schwartz to 
complete) and return it to the agency, 
which evaluates it to help round out 
a marketing program for the product. 


* 
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The Wexton Company’s Larry Schwartz: a birds-eye view of marketing 


“The questionnaire,” says tall, good- 
looking Schwartz, “gives a good bird’s- 
eye view of a client’s entire marketing 
structure and shows up the important 
lacks.” 


> Schwartz terms the process of 
evaluating the questionnaire and find- 
ing marketing problems to solve “more 
intriguing than a detective story.” He 
cites four examples of how it has been 
the springboard for helping clients: 

1) Thompson Medical Co. produces 
San-Cura Ointment, a medication to 
relieve itching skin. When the company 
came to Wexton three years ago, glaring 
marketing errors showed up on. the 
Wexton questionnaire. 

For one thing, it became imme- 
diately clear (and later research sub- 
stantiated) that the consumer price 
listed by the company on the ques- 
tionnaire was too low; competing prod- 
ucts were priced much higher and sell- 
ing much better. The company raised 
the retail price sharply from 35¢ to 90¢. 

A need for a new package was also 
pointed up by the questionnaire. The 
plain San-Cura package did not show 
up favorably in questions concerning 
packaging. And in answer to the query, 
“By whom are your packages de- 
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Marketing 
Gold Mine! 


by 
John Pepper § 
and 


Bert Ferguson 


You know, we were just thinking. 
There isn’t a sales manager alive who 
wouldn't give his eye teeth for a new 
market with huge sales potentials for 
his product. 


We have such a market ourselves 
and it’s one we can share with you. 


This tremendous market is larger 
than the total population of Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul .. . larger than Balti- 
more ... larger than Washington, D. C. 
. . . larger than Cleveland! 


It has been right under the nose of 
everybody in Memphis for a long 
time. But by being first to discover 
it and cater to it, we've built our 
Radio Station, WDIA, up to Memphis’ 
only 50,000 Watt operation which com- 
mands a vast territory and holds the 
top Hooper and Pulse ratings. .from 
a 250 Watt beginning! 


HEAVY SPENDERS 

This tremendous new market, which 
we call the “Golden Market” of 
WDIA, is composed of the 1,230,724 
Negroes in the Memphis-Mid-South 
area... nearly 1/10 of America’s total 
Negro population ... who will spend 
80% of their 1955 income of over a 
quarter billion dollars on consumer 
goods. It is a ready-made market 
which can figure importantly in your 
own sales picture. 


PROVEN APPROACH 

Think of it! A buying market group 
...a big-spending gold mine waiting 
to be sold entirely and exclusively 
through a single medium, WDIA .. . 
the radio station which itself has grown 
big through the listening loyalty of 
this group. 


We'll send you success stories of our 
advertisers, which include. . 


Borden’s, Camel Cigarettes, Colgate- 
Palmolive, Johnson & Johnson, Gen- 
eral Foods, Esso, Budweiser, Ford 
Motor Co., and Folger’s Coffee. 


What this responsive Negro market 
has meant for others it can mean ta 
you. Write for WDIA’s “Golden Mar- 
ket” opportunities for the particular 
products that concern you most. This 
specific, factual information is yours 
for the asking. WDIA is represented 
nationally by John E. Pearson Co. 


Vgyettes President 


Ce ies 


BERT FERGUSON, General Manager 


ee 


HAROLD WALKER, Commercial Manager 
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ALL UNDER 
ONE BIG ROOF 


AUTOMATIC AND 
HAND INSERTING 


MULTIGRAPHING 
AND OFFSET 


PREMIUM MAILING 
CONTEST JUDGING 
ASSEMBLING SALES KITS 


Client roster includes: Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, Esquire 
Magazine, Hoffman Publica- 
tions, Lever Brothers, Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., National Bis- 
cuit Company, Reporter Pub- 
lications and many other 
leading advertisers and 
agencies. 


eco, (R: P O'R A T t O N 
Extra Service... Dependability... 
Quality...at No Extra Cost 
Write for brochure 
250 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 3, N. f. 
25th Year of Service * GRamercy 7-€500 


ATTEND 


23rd ANNUAL 
NATIONAL PREMIUM 


BUYERS 


EXPOSITION 


MARCH 19-22,1956 
NAVY PIER 


NEED ... new market- 
ing’ plans? ... new 
merchandising ideas? 
coo want to get facts on 
premiums ? os. want to aS! 
learn how to increase 

sales through the extra 
value of premiums? Then 
attend NPBE for the best 
ideas in this billion 
dollar premium industry. 


Executives and premium 
buyers should write today 


for admittance credentials. 


A. B. COFFMAN ASSOCIATES 


TW West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois 
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signed?,” the company was forced to 
admit the printer himself labeled the 
box. Wexton undertook a point-of-sale 
survey to find out just what package 
would sell best, re-designed it in 
brighter, bolder colors. 

The results? Today, three years later, 
Thompson’s sales are up more than 
100%, and the advertising budget has 
been increased from $25,000 to more 
than $100,000. 


2) Atlantic Hose Co., makers of a 
sturdy, flexible metal hose, instituted 
some badly needed marketing changes 
with the help of the agency, and went 
from seventh to third place in its field. 

When the complete questionnaire 
was evaluated, marketing weaknesses 
showed up in selling points and in dis- 
tribution methods. The company had 
been selling to one industry—the auto- 
motive—for 30 years. 

One question in particular pointed up 
several needs. It asked: “Do you have a 
research program for determining move- 
ment of items, potential sales, actual 
and potential markets, consumer knowl- 
edge of product, product volume by 
stores, turnover, new products, related 
products, new distributors, new re- 
tailers, new uses of your product, ad- 
vertising and promotion results,. new 
developments by competition, adapta- 
tions of your product? To all these 
questions, Atlantic answered ‘no.’ ” 

Machinery was immediately set in 
motion to start a full-scale research pro- 
gram. 

New product uses were discovered. 
Today the Atlantic hose is used in many 
areas—coal mining, logging, building, 
etc. With the new uses, new distribu- 
tion outlets were set up. Obvious dis- 
tribution weaknesses led the company 
to establish regional offices and regional 
sales forces, something it had never 


considered. Result: in seven years, a 
400-500% sales increase. 


3) Ambrosia Cosmetics Co. is a 30- 
year-old company which markets a 
cleansing liquid, Ambrosia Cleanser. 
Wexton Co. received the account at 
the beginning of last year, helped 
change practically its entire marketing 
structure. 

The questionnaire first uncovered 
that Ambrosia was underpriced com- 
pared to competition. Wexton’s field 
force went out, determined that higher 
priced brands of similar products were 
selling better. The company raised its 
prices of its two sizes from 10¢ to 25¢ 
and from 39¢ to 59¢. 

Another question asks: “Who are 
your customers?” Here it was discovered 
that the Ambrosia cleanser was being 
peddled to mature women, but research 
bore out that the primary market is the 
teen-ager. The company then changed 


its entire advertising program, began 
to take out ads in Seventeen Magazine 
and other teen-age books. The first 
quarter-page ad in Seventeen, which 
contained a small sample offer (at 10¢ 
apiece), brought more than 5,000 re- 
quests. Further results: sales doubled 
for the year, along with the ad budget. 
budget. 


4) Wexton Co. is currently involved 
in rounding out a marketing program 
for a new product, an aluminum broil- 
ing pan called Broil-a-Foil. With the 
questionnaire as base, Wexton launched 
a research program that established the 
potential market for the product at 
five times what the manufacturer had 
estimated. Through research and evalu- 
ation, it was discovered the market 
was closer to $10,000,000 than the 
client’s conservative estimate of 
$2,000,000. 

The best means of advertising were 
also discovered through the question- 
naire. Where point-of-purchase visual 
promotions had been used, the percen- 
tage of repeat sales was outstandingly 
high. In fact, wherever there was a 
visual appeal of any kind, the sales 
in test areas were highest. Conse- 
quently, Broil-a-Foil will turn to tele- 
vision advertising beginning March 21, 
with the women’s daytime shows, will 
also concentrate on in-store displays. 


> Says Schwartz: “$50,000,000 worth 
of merchandise has been moved thus far 
with the help of this questionnaire. We 
believe that this total marketing ap- 
proach produces far more sales for the 
advertiser than the old-fashioned con- 
cept of placing greatest stress on adver- 
tising alone.” 


Caption by—C. CHANDLER 


“By putting the olive in the false bottor 
the boss never suspects anything.” 
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Jewel Tea’s unique sales strategy 


Jewel sells both through supermarkets and route salesmen. 


© The aim is for complete distribution. 


= 


® Jewel thinks that’s the way to growing sales—here’s why. 


Tue Jewel Tea Co., Inc. (Chicago), 
might be called a classic marketing 


paradox. It might also be an excellent 


source of study for the myriad marketers 
who are having ever more difficult 
troubles with distribution. The 57-year- 
old company runs a 179 store super- 
market division and 2,022 home serv- 
icing routes in 42 states in another di- 
vision. 


> The combination means that Jewel is 
successfully selling through that modern 
phenomenon, the supermarket, and also 
door-to-door, which is widely thought 
of as the most old-fashioned and in- 
efficient distribution method there is. 
Nonetheless, both operations are emi- 
nently successful and, in a sense, each 
contributes substantially to the success 
of the other. 

The supermarket division racked up 
total sales of almost $221 million last 


ryear, the highest in its history and re- 


flecting the modern selling techniques 
Jewel has long used. The division was 
actually a result of the famed Green 
River Ordinance (the Wyoming town 
passed a bill in 1931 prohibiting sales- 
men from calling door to door without 
the express invitation of the occupant 
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and similar bill soon became common 
throughout the U.S.). 

Jewel’s entire business was in route 
selling until then, but the Green River 
threat made diversification a necessity 
and it bought the ailing Chicago chain 
of 77 Loblaw stores. Since then Jewel 
has been a leader in supermarket de- 
velopment, being one of the first, for 
example, to install the now familiar 
self-service counters and cases, among 
other things (see cut). 

In the last two years Jewel has added 
more than 40 new stores, mostly in 


suburbs, but away from shopping cen- 
ters. The reason, of course, is the belief 
of Jewel routes vice-president Earle 
Lunding, that ample parking space is 
of paramount importance. 

This belief that the automobile has 
revolutionized shopping habits would 
seem to directly contradict Jewel’s other 
belief that its route service division is 
in for a huge expansion. The fact is, 
however, that up until last year the di- 
vision registered sales gains every year 
of its existence. Its $3,500,000 drop last 
year from 1954’s $83,000,000 high is 
accounted for, however, by the cost of 
Jewel’s complete reorganization of its 
distribution system. 


> The products which Jewel distributes 
through its route service range from 
but certainly not one to endear Jewel 
to national brand manufacturers. 


(ae 
Words at work : 


@ We looked over your shoulder while you cooked . . . then designed this 


new electric range. 


—FRIGIDAIRE 


e Brings you so close you can hear rosin jump from a violin bow! 


—PHILCO PHONOGRAPH 


e A new dress shirt that frees both your torso and your ego from rigidly 


formal confinement after sundown. 


—HATHAWAY 


e The one designing woman in the world of men’s affairs of whom all 


other women approve. 


—COUNTESS MARA 
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Jewel vice-president Miller, president Clements (I.) and board chairman Lunding 


bath mats and dresses to coffee and 
shampoos. Every housewife on a route 
is called on regularly once every two 
weeks, shown samples, plus items in 
three catalogs (spring and summer, win- 
ter and fall, and Christmas) on which 
Jewel spends about $800,000 a year. 

The advantages to route service, of 
course, are that many women like to 
“shop” at home, they frequently like 
the personal attention and they cer- 
tainly like the liberal credit terms Jewel 
uses to build sales. Each routeman, in- 
cidentally, is his own credit manager, 
with complete authority to extend or 
refuse credit. 

Jewel catalogs (under the direction 
of Jewel board chairman, Franklin J. 
R. Stanley) include some of the big- 
gest brand names in the U.S., but they 
also offer a large number of Jewel- 
manufactured products. Often Jewel de- 
lays putting its own brand out, until 
the line is pre-tested with a nationally 
manufactured brand. One such was 
Lustre Cream Shampoo, which Jewel 
tested on routes before manufacturing 
its own brand at its huge Barrington 
(Ill.) plant. It’s a successful practice, 
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> With its premium, convenience and 
personal attention, Jewel expects its 
route business to pick up again after 
its 1955 drop. Its new area distribution 
plan is well on the way to completion 
and should mean better profits. For- 
merly, all ordering either by a route- 
man or his customer was directed to 
Barrington. But the problem of ful- 
filling these hundreds of thousands of 
orders simply got too big and too com- 
plex. Pennsylvania, New York and 
Maryland, where the new plan is in 
operation, have area warehouses. The 
company also consolidated many of its 
routes, dropping those where business 
had fallen off, due to mass moves to 
suburbia. Jewel is now in the process 
of establishing new ones. Instead of 
orders going all the way back to Bar- 
rington, they now go to the new ware- 
houses for fulfillment and either to 
the routeman for delivery on his next 
call, or direct to the housewife. This 
summer, Jewel will open its fourth area 
distribution center, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the birthplace of the supermar- 
ket, also Jewel’s most prosperous route 
territory. 


P.O.C. Beer keeps right in step with today’s 
accelerated pace in still another series of TV 
commercials by SARRA. In these 20-second 
spots, a highly stylized, modern design type 
of animation — set to catchy square dance 
music — provides just the right setting for 
P.O.C.’s_ recurring slogan, “Enjoy yourself 
. enjoy that flavor!” Short live action 
sequences make the most of P.O.C.’s out- 
standing label and further emphasize the 
product’s refreshing taste appeal. Produced 
by SARRA for PILSENER BREWING COMPANY 
through CLIFFORD A. KROENING, INC. 


SPECIALISTS 


Youthful looking, 47-year-old Jewel 
president, George L. Clements gets 
great satisfaction out of watching his 
two operations vice-presidents plan 
for future growth. At times, in fact, it 
seems that either one or the other is 
going to suffer a loss. For example, 
with more and more automobiles being 
used by the housewife, it would seem 
the supermarket with its parking lots 
would draw the business away from 
the routes type of operation. But routes 
operations vice-president Earle R. Stan- 
ley is banking heavily on the suburban 
movement to actually increase his route 
business. He figures the housewife, 
who formerly lived in an apartment 
in a city, will have to spend even 
greater time on and in her home. He ~ 
feels the convenience of being able — 
to shop for soft goods, foods and gen- — 
eral merchandise in her living room 
will be inviting. Sametime, stores presi- 
dent Morse is planning still more | 
supermarts in suburban areas. Perhaps | 
both are right, and if so, 1956 sales 
for both operations should break all 
previous records. At least, that’s what | 
Clements is planning on. a | 


SARRA 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 
By Dorothy Diamond ® 
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of course. The most popular, the 
woman who was voted best- 
dressed, was successful because 
women enjoy photographs of high- 
style clothes. Fashionable garb, 


Uninhibited ads pay 
off for Maidenform 


At rare intervals there appears 


an advertising campaign so original 
and daring that it gets talked about 
in circles far removed from Madi- 


though necessarily abbreviated, has 
pulled better than character cos- 
tumes. 


son Avenue. “Ridiculous!” is one 
reaction. “Poor taste!” is another. 
Nevertheless, it becomes a classic 
—something that is re- 
membered long after 
more pallid fare has 
vanished into limbo. 

In this category is 
the girl who dreamed 
that she appeared in 


Having latched on to a good 
thing, the Maidenform Brassiere 
Co. intends to stay with it. In 
fact, about the only 
change it contemplates 
is in media. Easing 
off on magazines some- 
what for the first half 
of this year, it plans a 
hard sell in newspapers 
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public clad in _ her and then will revert to EN Za = 
Maidenform bra. From its complete magazine ASS v#¥ = 
the start she has been schedule. Lae Sr s 
a controversial figure. we 8 a = 
But she has also been Jobs well done Oa Sx onee 
a decidedly eye-catch- ¢ a: A ; 
ing one. As a result, © General Mills is dis- TA aCe 


she has become as famous in her 
own way as more domesticated 
personages like Betty Crocker and 
Martha Logan. 

Because of the Maidenform girl’s 

adventuresome nature, eaeehade 
her took persistence. When origi- 
nally suggested by a copywriter, 
the idea raised eyebrows among 
the top brass of an agency and 
was only grudgingly presented to 
a client, who turned thumbs down. 
The copywriter switched to Wil- 
liam Weintraub and the idea was 
offered to Maidenform, which 
plunged despite misgivings. Al- 
though some of the initial reac- 
tions were far from complimentary, 
the campaign quickly captured the 
popular imagination. 
College mazagines had a field 
‘day with cartoons satirizing the 
Maidenform girl. She became a 
staple in charades. And, at the 
fancy dress party traditional aboard 
ship, either a man or woman inevit- 
ably appears, improperly dressed, 
as a character from a Maiden- 
form bra ad. The effect on sales? 
They have zoomed. 

During her busy six-year career 
the girl in the Maidenform bra 
has indulged in such varied activi- 
ties as strolling, sight-seeing, stop- 
ping traffic, riding a roller coaster, 
and participating in a tiger hunt. 
She has played such assorted roles 
as an ambassador, cigar store in- 
dian, editor, private eye and mer- 
maid. 

One of the most unique of the 
series required a split lay-out. For 
the lady who was sawed in half, 
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tributing a premium that is a tri- 
umph of simplicity. The back of 
a current Wheaties package is de- 
voted to a “Blackboard” which 
youngsters can actually write on 
with chalk and erase. No com- 
plicated cut-outs to tackle, no coins 
to send. An excellent idea! 

e A number of women tell me 
that they are fascinated by the 
commercials on the “Kraft Theatre” 
because they like to watch the 
close-ups of hands preparing food 
and they find the recipes easy and 
good. 

e Bufferin stopped me with an 
ad using white space in dramatic 
fashion. Dominating it are two 
slightly enlarged pictures of the 
pills (each less than a penny in 
diameter). The rest of the area 
was blank except for the lower 
right-hand corner, where Bristol- 
Myers placed a facsimile of the 
package and a succinct statement 
on Bufferin’s merits. More ef- 
fective than a lot of technical 
claims in small type. 


Fantastic trade-ins 


In a bold attempt to move his 
1956 models, an automobile dealer 
in my vicinity has run a one-week 
sale with trade-in allowances which 
he claims are “fantastic.” For in- 
stance, on 1955 cars of different 
makes he offered more than the 
customers paid for them. But here’s 
the gimmick. To compensate for 
this generosity, the price has been 
packed at the retail end—by an 
amount that is equally “fantastic.” 
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PROVING GROUND 
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Conrrottep tests conducted in industry proving grounds, 
such as wind-tunnel experiments, yield invaulable information 
that leads to more effective techniques and design. 


In the advertising-marketing field only Tide offers the 
services of such a proving ground—where advertisers can 
Starch-test the effectiveness of their advertising 

at no extra cost for the first study. 


Starch tests of Tide’s executive readers show advertisers: 
—How well did my ad “stop” busy executives? 
—How thoroughly was it read? 

—How much was remembered? 
—Did readers associate the ad with the advertiser? 


Many advertisers and their agencies benefit by Starch-testing 
their ads in Tide, for Starch study results help them to 
improve the effectiveness of their advertising campaigns. 


It’s easy to test your advertising in Tide’s Advertising 
Proving Ground. 


Alert your agency or promotion department to Tide’s Starch-issue 
dates now. A Tide sales representative can tell you how to 
best use Starch studies to make your ads get better results! 


) " d 
| I e .. . the magazine for marketing management 
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1956 TIDE issues 
to be Starched 


Issue Ad closing 
March 24....March 9 
April 21..... April 6 
May 19.525. 4 May 4 

June 16..... June | 


August 25... .August 10 
September 22.September 7 
October 20. ..October 5 
November 17.November 2 


—an exclusive 
Tide service 
for the advertising- 


marketing field! 
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Theirs is the most 


complicated simple business 


Television advertising is a very 
simple business. It’s nothing but showing 
people what you have to sell, and telling 
them about it. 


It’s the business of the men and women 
above—the Television Commercial De- 
partment of Young & Rubicam. 


But why are there so many of them? 


To do that simple business well is prob- 
ably the most complicated business in the 
world. It calls for more different abilities 
than any other part of advertising. 


So, what you see above are writers and 
supervisors, artists and art directors, film 
producers, musicians, “‘live’’ directors, 
stylists, color experts, and researchers. 


What you cannot see is their breadth 
and depth of experience. 
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in the world 


One man has had 20 years with a major 
Hollywood studio. Another had his own 
orchestra. There are ex-editors, authors, 
actresses, teachers, salesmen, illustrators, 
song-writers, fashion-writers and a bewil- 
dering assortment of other backgrounds 
represented. 


Result: a wealth of experience that can 
come up with the answers to almost any 
problem of words, music, pictures, or pro- 
duction. ; 


Plus the specialized ability to express 


those answers in fresh, exciting, dramatic 
ways. 


Plus the instinct for thoroughness in 
handling the hundred-and-one details 
that often makes the difference between 
average and great. 


When you add it all up, youcan 
see why a group like that pictured above 
has a better-than-average chance of turn- 
ing the complicated business of television 
into the simple, sound, sales-producing 
method of advertising it can be. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York e« Chicago 
Hollywood « Montreal « 


¢ Detroit 
Toronto « 


« San Francisco » Los Angeles 
Mexico City + London 
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ADVERTISING FORECAST 


MARCH 1, 1956 


The Coming 
Change in Auto 
Advertising: 


A New Look in 
an Old Probe: 


Marlboro Tries 
a New Ad 


Approach: 
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Until this year, automobile manufacturers placed all their advertising emphasis 
on styling and horsepower. This year, the kick is safety. Within another year 
or two, you can expect a complete evolution to another theme—competitive 
performance. 


It's already started to some extent. Ford Motor Co. is plugging loud and long 
the performance of Fords in a west coast road race and recent Daytona Beach 
competition. Chrysler Corp. is stressing the success of the Chrysler 300 (and 
its successor, the 300B) in stock car racing, and General Motors does the same 
for the Chevrolet. 


But so far this is just a sample of what's to come. General Motors has announced 
it is in sports car road racing to stay (with its Corvette), will enter a three-car 
team in the 12-hour sports car race this month at Sebring (Fla.), may follow up 
by running in the world-famous LeMans race in France. 


Other auto makers are setting up competition departments, hiring racing ex- 
perts, engineers and drivers, are getting ready to go all-out in both stock car 
racing, sports car racing, timed speed runs and similar events. Entering factory 
teams of cars in competition was common in the U.S. many years ago, of course, 
and most European sports car producers do it today. The reason: every victory 
in competition has tremendous advertising and promotional value. 


While therell always be some emphasis on styling, horsepower and safety, 
the big advertising theme for the automobile industry in the next few years 
will be competition. And sales will hinge on the outcome of every race. 


As Congress roll on in its endless (and often repetitious) investigation of tele- 
vision, several other significant developments are brewing. 


The Justice Dept.—itself probing complaints that networks try to force their 
own programs on sponsors—could make news soon with some antitrust suits 
based on its findings. 


The Justice Dept. may also attack another angle: the complaint that the two 
major networks follow a “must buy” policy, require a sponsor to take 50-55 
stations or none at all. Still another: the complaint that feature films are licensed 
to TV stations under a block-booking policy (where stations must also take the 
second-rate films). 


With the Justice Department’s Stanley Barnes waving a big stick, the networks 
may reappraise some of their current policies. More on this later. 


Marlboro is trying a new business publication advertising approach—one 
marketers ought to watch. 


In a new series of ads in drug, grocery and vending papers, Philip Morris 
tries to take jobbers and retailers “behind the scenes” to show why Marlboro’s 
tattooed cowboy advertising was created. 
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(Advertising Forecast continued) 


A Study of 
Color TV's 


Impact: 


CBS-TV’s New 
Sunday Format: 


Crowell’s New 
Three-Book 
Ad Rates: 


The initial campaign of three ads will run until June, will explain the reasons 
for the tattoos and for featuring only men in Marlboro ads. 


Purpose of the ads, Philip Morris admits frankly, is to instill in the trade “a 
warm feeling for Philip Morris and its cigaret products.” PM hopes to accom- 
plish this by highlighting “the company’s aggressiveness and thoroughness in 
introducing and maintaining popular and quick turnover brands.” 


Any advertiser interested in color television will want to keep tabs on a new 
joint study of color TV by NBC-TV and BBD&O. 


Through Advertest, Inc., the agency and the network will study the growth, 


development and impact of color TV in an unidentified “typical medium- 


size American. city.” 


“< 


Current plans for the “ColorTown” project call for two surveys a year, based 
on a probability sample of 4,000 families. Although the first series of interviews 
is complete, it won’t have any meaning until the second and third surveys 
are made. 


Both network and agency feel such testing in this pre-color TV era will make 
“before and after” studies invaluable when color really starts rolling. An 
example of the type of information the study will reveal: influence of color 
TV in brand-switching. 


CBS-TV’s Sunday afternoon public service programs have long been acclaimed 
by critics for their high educational level. But sponsors have shied away 
because of low audience ratings. 


Now CBS-TV has a compromise plan: starting in the fall it will televise pro 
football games, hoping that way to build up mass audiences. Then the net- 
work will offer public service shows preceding and following the games, with 
sponsors “buying in” on a participating basis. 


The games will also be offered to CBS-TV affiliates, as a means of inducing 
them to stay in the network line-up for the public service shows. 


A new entry in the magazine advertising picture—the Crowell-Collier Unit— 
is another addition to today’s rate structure maze. 


C-C offers (starting in May) a rate on the combined circulation (10,500,000) of — 


Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion and American Magazine. Advertisers who 
use all three or any two books can get up to three discounts—frequency, con- 
tinuity and combination. 


Combination discount is 4% for using any two magazines, 10% for using all three, 
applies only to column units or larger. Continuity discounts apply to page units 
only in every issue over a 12-month period. Frequency discounts already in 
effect for all three books still apply. 


By using maximum quantities and taking advantage of all possible discounts, 
an advertiser can get a black & white page cost per thousand of $2.36, color page 
cost per thousand of $3.34. 
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To sell more where more is sold 
eee it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


Scenic — but not much Buying Power 


Throw your advertising punch where you’ve got a 
big target—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia — a 
market of nearly Ys of all U.S. retail sales. In these 
three top-money areas, where the family coverage 
of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supple- 
ments, Radio and TV thins out—there is no substi- 
tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% COVER- 
AGE of all families. 


Rotogravure ¢* Colorgravure 
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The group with the Sunday Punch 


And FIRST 3’s “Sunday Punch” circulation of 
more than 6,000,000 reaches over half the families 
in 1,819 Cities and Towns, which ring up over 30% 
of the nation’s retail sales. 


To make your advertising sell more where more is 
sold...it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 


New York Sunday News 
Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune 


Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
“Today” Magazine 


New York 17,N. Y.News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., VAnderbilt 6-4894 * Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 * Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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“Who... 

What... 

Where... 
| Determine our 
Marketing Strategy” 


et “Who our customers are, what they do, what they earn, what 
te 

Y they buy, where they live and how they live are the major 
n considerations that determine our marketing strategy. Care- 


ful analysis of all these factors gives Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., the basis for sound media selection to sell our present 
\q ' and future markets.” 


| 7 J. BAXTER GARDNER 
i‘ Vice-President 
: . Cluett, Peabody’ & Co., Inc. be 


OF A SERIES OF STATEMENTS BY MARKETING MANAGEMENT SUBSCRIBERS TO TIDE 
PHASIZING THE IMPORTANCE OF TOTAL MARKETING STRATEGY TO MEDIA SELECTION 


iblished as a service to the industry by . the magazine of marketing strategy 


Here's something 
for you: one brand of 
orange drink increased 
in popularity 567 in 
Just two Years in 
Minnesota! 


Got it! 
And its favored 
by more than 
” a quarter of 
Minnesotas 
—users |* 


*Facts from Minnesota Homemaker Survey 
No. 5, available on request from the 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


495,000 parity 
625,000 sunpay 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin 


Ad leaders are readers— 


of Tide, of course! 


? sf 


to sell the 


| Kansas farmer 


EBB & FLOW 


A PR literary gem 


The quality and quantity of public 
relations literature, unfortunately, just 
doesn’t keep pace with the growth of 
public relations itself. As Fortune once 
pointed out, a field that specializes in 
public relations has shown itself re- 
markedly inept in communicating its 
activities and its aims to anyone. 

For this reason, more than anything 
else, we were pleased to see a new 
publication prepared by Hill & Knowl- 
ton for the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. It’s called “Elements of a 
Steel Company’s Community Relations 
Program,” and in spite of its cumber- 
some title is a real PR gem. 

While the booklet is specifically 
written in terms of the steel industry, 
most of it is applicable to any manu- 
facturing company. It explains not only 
what should be done, but why and 
how it should be carried out. 

Possibly the major reason we like the 
book so much is that it places the em- 
phasis where it belongs: on doing first 
and talking second. The introduction, 
for example, points out that “Integrity 
comes first. It demands that .deeds 
match words; that statements square 
with facts. Without integrity, the at- 
tempt is not to enlighten the public, 
but to mislead it.” 


Chalk up a bad try 


Some marketers evidently are willing 
to try anything to give their products 
sophistication. Some succeed because 
they are intelligent and cautious in 
their advertising approach. If the cur- 
rent Pepsi-Cola ad (see cut) is an ex- 
ample of how Pepsi is trying to gain 
prestige, we think it’s both naive and 
reckless. 

Just ask yourself: would a suave, 
handsomely dressed woman of today 
have bottles of Pepsi-Cola on her serv- 
ing table? You'd probably expect a 
cocktail shaker and martini glasses, per- 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS. LARGEST AGRICULTURAL PRESS IN THE WORLD 


Sales Offices. New York, Cleveland, Chicago. Topena, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


a2 
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Pepsi-Cola ad: is it time to 
go back to the jingle? 


haps a decanter of scotch. If she did 
serve her friends Pepsi, we doubt the 
modern women would leave the bottles 
in the kitchen. 

Then there’s the copy. Insurance 
companies have broken their backs to 
prove statistically that the modern 
American is too fat for his own good. 
Yet the copy ventures to ask, “How 
come this brimming land of plenty 
should produce the leanest, fittest-look- 
ing and slimmest-waisted women in the 
world?” The answer, of course, is it 
doesn’t. This “brimming land of plenty” 
produces more overweight people than 
any other in the world. And any doctor 
will tell you it’s because they eat— 
and drink—too much for their own 
good, : 
Finally, there’s that headline, “Re- 
fresh without filling.” Seems to us 
we've run across the subject of refresh- | 
ment before, used prominently in the | 
ads of another soft drink manufacturer. | 

The whole thing, as far as we're con- | 
cerned, is ineffectual and unbelievable. 
Perhaps it’s time Pepsi went back to its 
jingle. 
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A study in ax-grinding 


} A few issues back, Tide reported a 

. talk by Peter Drucker on the effect 
that automation would have on mar- 

\ keting. What he said, in essence, was 

that marketing was going to have to 
make some changes and come up with 
new distribution methods in order to 
sell what automation will produce. 

Durcker had hardly finished before 
one marketer answered his challenge. 
Judson S. Sayre, president of Borg- 
Warner’s Norge Division, replied in a 
speech that the automation concept of 
distribution could be dangerous delu- 
sion if it is oversold to businessmen. 

“T suspect, as a curb-stone psycholo- 
gist,” said Sayre, “that all this sound 
and fury about the need for a new 

| ‘automated’ distribution system might 
reflect a mass inferiority complex on 
the nation’s marketing departments. 
Their combined creative merchandising 
has not fully measured up to the chal- 
lenge of their sales responsibilities. I 
suspect that the dealer and his sales- 
-_ men moved much of this great volume 
of consumer goods in spite of the mar- 
keting genius of producers, and not 
' because of it.” 

One large manufacturer of consumer 
durables, Sayre explained, seems to 
have bought the automation marketing 
concept. While he didn’t identify the 
company, Sayre was probably referring 
to Westinghouse’s recently announced 
change in pricing and distribution 
\ policy which he said was “geared to 
the interests of the large volume key 
dealers in metropolitan centers with the 
__ expressed intent to eliminate all small 
_. dealers who presently account for a 

substantial part of the company’s total. 

This company .. . is writing off our 
‘present retail dealer structure as obso- 
'_lete.” Added Sayre: “It doesn’t make 
< sense to destroy the retailer, the key to 
| our existing economy, who this past 
+ year sold $8 billion worth of major 
__ appliances.” 

From the tone of his speech, we 
would gather that Sayre is more anx- 
ious to make a favorable impression on 
his retailers than he is to caution 
against over-emphasis on “automated” 
distribution. 

No reputable company is trying to 
destroy the retailer. The retailer is in 
difficulty today because he was_in- 
capable (or unwilling) to find a way 
_ to handle volume merchandise the way 
discount houses do. 

If Sayre feels as he does for the 
small retailer, we would expect him to 
say that no Norge appliances are sold 
in discount houses. We didn’t notice 
any mention of that in his speech. 


THES eee 
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DIRECTORS OF RESEARCH 


The following companies and many other leading business 
organizations have used Crossley, S-D Surveys for marketing 
research services. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Business Week 

Dow Chemical Company 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

R. T. French Company 

General Electric Company 

Gillette Safety Razor Company 


International Latex Corporation 
Lever Brothers Company 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


United States Department 
of Agriculture 


United States Department 
of Interior 


When you are considering a marketing research survey, we would 
be glad to discuss your project with you. 


CROSSLEY, 


642 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 


wiweys raza 7.5560 


Affiliated with Stewart, Dougall & Associates 


QUI 
COM” 


THIS IS IT! 


The 
self-liquidating 
premium with 


UNIVERSAL 
APPEAL 


for BOYS 


for GIRLS 


Yes, adults 
want them 
too! 


(Mailing tag 
measures 43/4x23/s 
back has ample room 
for your ad message) 


LUCKY 
RABBIT’S FOOT 
and KEY CHAIN 


(available imprinted with 
personality or star’s name!) 
Here’s the prize premium kids everywhere want . , . are waiting for. Here’s the 
premium that’s sure to set new records for sales of your product. 

INEXPENSIVE—EFFECTIVE—INSTANTANEOUS RESPONSE 
Be sure you see this winner—it’s just the item to assure success for your forth- 
coming premium promotion plans. Exclusive rights available. (Each unit is a self- 
mailer complete with interesting tag. Total consumer cost only 10¢.) 


WRITE TODAY for a complete set of samples and prices. 


CHARLES BRAND NOVELTY CORP. 


Dept. TD-3, 154 West 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. CH 3-2628 
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Not a drop 
Sirs: 


I am sure that by this time you have 
probably heard from other people in the 
liquor industry in regard to the item in 
your February 11 Washington Forecast, 
“Liquor Advertising on Television is in 
for a Knockdown.” 

As the public relations arm of the dis- 
tilled spirits industry, we are keenly aware 
of the harm that results from the incor- 
rect and misleading use of the word liquor 
as a generic term to describe beer and 
wine. It is particularly regretable when 
outstanding publications inadvertently fall 
prey to this bit of traditional dry strategy 
and give further currency to a harmful 
misconception. ‘ 

There is, of course, no liquor advertis- 
ing on radio or television, nor has there 
been any since the time of Repeal. Ex- 
clusion of these two advertising media is 
a matter of voluntary agreement among 
distillers. Brewers and vintners, how- 
ever, use radio and TV to whatever extent 
they desire. 

The loose use of the word liquor to 
describe beer and wine rather than dis- 
tilled spirits plagues this industry in areas 
other than advertising, as you may_ well 
imagine. The percentage of undesirable 
incidents attributed to “liquor,” but ac- 
tually involving beer or wine, is consid- 
erable. 

It is most probable that the misleading 
caption was an unintentional copy desk 
error. J am anxious to invite your atten- 
tion to it, however, because of the many 
broad implications involved. 

Thomas J. Donovan 
Vice-president 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
New York City 


Sirs: 


Last night I was reading the February 
11 issue of Tide and noted your Wash- 
ington Forecast on page 13. The first 
item is entitled “Liquor Advertising on 
Television is in for a Knockdown.” 

Next week Ed Joyce of National Dis- 


tillers and I will appear again before | 


both the Senate and House Committees 
in Washington in opposition to this latest 
anti-advertising bill representing the dis- 
tillers. One of the things we constantly 
have to combat is the effort of the drys 
to refer to all advertising as “liquor adver- 
tising.” They include in this beer and 
wine. 


May I respectfully suggest that who- 
ever wrote this headline for the Wash- 
ington Forecast column in Tide inadvert- 
ently was booby-trapped by the dry propa- 
ganda and inadvertently rendered dis- 
service to the distillers. This headline 
again trumpets the same propaganda that 
the drys use. Actually, the distillers who 
are the liquor people do not use television 
or radio and never have since repeal. The 
distillers voluntarily agreed not to use 
them in the interest of better public rela- 
tions. The brewers and vintners on the 
other hand do not come under the same 
advertising regulations that the distillers 
do and, as a result, they use television 
as much as they like. They take the 
position that beer and wine are foods 
and are not alcoholic beverages; therefore, 
I believe it would have been more ac- 
curate if you had said: “Brewers and vint- 
ners advertising on television are in for 
a knockdown.” When you use the word 
“liquor,” most people immediately think 
of hard liquor and we have a hard enough 
time as it is combating this dry propa- 
ganda without having people in the pub- 
lishing business who are really sympa- 
thetic, I believe, to our problems inad- 
vertently add their own misquote to that 
of the drys. Time after time in front of 
these committees in Congress, the drys 
get up and shout and rave about how 
the home is being corrupted through 
television or radio by the “liquor inter- 
ests.” Under cross examination, when they 
are nailed down, they admit that they 
are talking chiefly about the brewers’ ad- 
vertising. Still in all, in the press and 
the Congressional Record, it appears as 
“liquor advertising” and actually that is 
a misnomer. 


May I, therefore, again respectfully 
request that it would be helpful to the 
distillers if, when anything of this type is 
reported in your publication, you would 


~ SEE YOUR 
GAS APPLIANCE. §; 
DEALER Now/ 
x 
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Versatility, low cost and cleanliness are fea- 
tures advanced in favor of using gas in this 
series of 10 and 20-second spots by SARRA 
for THE EAST OHIO GAS COMPANY. The 
hard-sell message is entertainingly presented 
by a modern treatment of animation and an 
excellent musical background. The company’s 
time-tested slogan, “Every hour of the day 
you're glad it’s gas,” is re-echoed and 
cleverly adapted to specific appliances. Pro- 
duced by SARRA for THE EAST OHIO GAS 
COMPANY through KETCHUM, MacLEOD & 
GROVE, INC. ~ 


SPECIALISTS 


SARRA— 


IN VISUAL SELLING 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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differentiate between liquor and beer and 
wine. It would be appreciated. 
A. P. Bondurant 
Vice-president 
Glenmore Distilleries Co. 
‘ Louisville, Ky. 

Reader Bondurant and the entire 
liquor business have our apologies for 
a bad slip and our thanks for a point 
well taken.—Ed. 


One more 15% 


Sirs: 

Whoops! Never has a compositor done 
so much to confuse or amuse sO many as 
in my letter which was printed in your 
January 28 issue. 

In saying “Amen” to your editorial on 
the 15% advertising agency commission 
I wrote, “It’s hard to find any system that 
has done so much.” It appeared in print 

s “done so many” which is the opposite 
of the desired meaning. 

Incidentally, it was interesting to note 
in the same issue of Tide that national ad- 
vertising volume in 1955 ran 15% better 

-. than in 1954. There’s that lovely 15% 
_ figure again! 
q Stanley H. Katz 


Leber & Katz 
_ New York City 


GENUINE FOREIGN COINS FOR 
THE LEISURE TIME MARKET 


A Fascinating New Idea for the 
Advertising and Premium Fields 


$6 to $25 per 1,000 coins (over 25 different 
countries now available). We also have over 
2,000,000 pieces of foreign paper money priced 
as low as $6 per 1,000 pieces. F.O.B. N.Y.C. 


Write for free price lists. 
SEND $1 FOR SAMPLES. 


ROYAL COIN CO., INC. 


World’s largest manufacturer of foreign coin 
& currency packets 


Dept. TM-2, 47 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36, 
Phone: JUdson 6-4689 


N. Y. 


~—— CONGRATULATIONS 
TO OUR NEW COMPETITOR 


CHAIN SAW INDUSTRY 


When Chain Saw People seek Chain Saw 
Information they turn to Chain Saw Age. 


Founded 1952 
Portland 66, Oregon by Jim Conroy 
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box numbers to: 


Address | 


232 Madison Ave. CLASSIFIED RATES-85c per line for Positions Wanted. 
New York 16, N.Y. $1.15 per line for Help Wanted and other classifications. 
Minimum 5 lines. 
DISPLAY ADS-—$19.00 per inch, all classifications. 
Payment with order, please. 


HELP WANTED BUSINESS SERVICE 


ATTENTION ... 
AGENCY PRINCIPALS 


>FIRST, extricate yourself and your creative 
people from the administrative and financial 
management of your business so that you 
can devote your time and skill to creative 
planning, direction and mew business, and, 


ADVERTISING 
SALES 


e Leading business publication currently 
seeks the right man for an advertising 
sales position. The position is in New 
York City with some travel involved later. 


e The man we seek should have a good 
background in sales, preferably with a 
trade publication. Must be a fast-moving 
self-starter that can cover his own bases 
frequently and intelligently and can provide 
clients with constructive advertisement 
ideas and copy slants. 


>SECOND, reap the benefits from _ the 
application of financial techniques and skills 
developed in other fields to the agency busi- 
ness. A trained and skilled financial man 
‘ experienced in producing a maximum 
profit after taxes . . . has disposed of his 
manufacturing interests with the view of 
applying corporate financial skills to the 
agency field to maximize profits and_ indi- 
vidual retention after taxes. 


>GRADUATE OF YALE COLLEGE, Yale 
Law School and Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Age . . . thirty- 
eight. Concerned with the type of agency, 
personnel, future possibilities rather than im- 
POSITIONS WANTED mediate income. Obviously, agency must be 
of sufficient size to benefit from the appli- 
cation of specialized financial and adminis- 


e If you are such an individual, under 40, 
able to sell intelligently when given sales 
tools (and a good salary), and are in- 
terested in cutting a niche for yourself 
with an upward-moving publication, write 
im complete confidence to Box T-526. 


MARKET RESEARCH for Agency or Man- trative services. Adequate capital available 
agement Firm. Experienced packaged goods and for the purchase of a retiring partner’s 
retail outlets of all types. Heavy background interest or the addition of new money to a 
devoted to full product marketing, merchandising suitable agency. Box No. T-527. 


and advertising. New York Headquarters, will 
travel. Box T-524, 


MARKET RESEARCHER, FREE LANCE. Will 
plan and conduct market surveys, submit written 
reports, evaluations and recommendations. Hourly 
Rates. References supplied. Write Box T-530 
or phone NYC CHelsea 2-2439. 


! 

! 

1 

San Francisco agencymen established 10 1 

yrs. with excellent reputation. $250,000 bill- : 

/ ‘ S A ‘ ing in food, auto, construction. Will service |! 
sales promotion executive in Chicagoland wishes I 
to relocate elsewhere with sound company or : 
agency. Presently directing $500,000 all media - 
budget. Strong mfr. and media background. 1 
Young, advertising major. Box T-531. fl 


your Western accounts (S.F. or L.A.) or 
consider merger. Staff of 3—need more bill- 


i 
I 
I 
1 
I 
FARM and/or INDUSTRIAL advertising and : 
1 
I 
i] 
I 
1 ing to grow. Financially sound. Box T-528. 
1 


different 


b Ae Management finds talent 
ecause it is a 


specialized : in this column 


magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field.. 
* send for market 


pe Ee The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 


over 3,000 trade and class publi- 
cations, as well as every English 
language daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


Mars mascme ©) 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


22 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11 


PING 
S LIP 
€ UREAU 


ann ORL Ditenpaygy 


‘ VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA 
Largest Weekly Paper In 
The Entire serericae West 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 
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A study in frivolity 


If we ever had any doubts about the 
honesty of magazine research, we don’t 
any more. 

The thing that cured us was a letter 
and questionnaire we received recently 
from Time Magazine. The questionnaire 
asked for our opinion of Time’s circula- 
tion, editorial rating, national prestige, 
readership, cost per thousand and in- 
dustrial ad volume as against three 
other weekly publications. 

At first, the questions seemed point- 
less for two reasons: 1) they came from 
Time, so most respondents would logi- 
cally expect Time to be the correct 
answer; and 2) without facts at hand, 
the answers would be just guesses and 
therefore valueless as research. 

We were about to file the question- 
naire in the cylindrical file when we 
decided to read the accompanying let- 
ter from Time advertising representa- 
tive Leonard Black: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Tm conducting a crusade called 
‘Media-Buying-is-Getting-T 0 o-Compli- 
cated-so-Let’s-G e t-Back-to-Fundamen- 
tals,—or I Don’t Care How Tall Mar- 
ciano is He’s Still the Champ.’ 

“To further this simple approach I’m 
conducting a one-man survey of an in- 
adequate sample which is projectable to 
nothing. I expect a 100% return and 
will project it as I see fit and please 
don’t confuse me with facts because I’ve 
already made up my mind. 

“Will you, therefore, please fill in 
the attached questionnaire and return 
it to me at your own expense. If you 
don’t I shall call to get it and waste 30 
minutes of your time. And if you don’t 
answer the questionnaire accurately 
and truthfully, I shall call by and waste 
60 minutes of your time. 

“T hope you had a long lunch today, 
too.” 

Well, it turns out the whole thing was 
a gag, but one with a serious purpose. 
While it was aimed at provoking a 


laugh or two, it also serves (explains 
Time’s Black) as a reminder that Time 
gets read and carries advertising. 

We're with you, Mr. Black. We’re 
returning the questionnaire (at our ex- 
pense) in the next mail. If you don’t like 
our answers, be sure to call by. We'll 
be glad to waste 90 minutes of your 
time on a little research study we’re 
conducting on how to tabulate and in- 
terpret frivolous surveys. 


A slip on the slope 


We were schussing neatly down one 
of the trails at Mount Mansfield last 
weekend, thinking we had left the 
world of advertising behind us. We 
couldn’t have been more wrong. 

As we swished along, we saw what 
looked at first like outdoor advertising 
midst the snow. It appeared to be a 
sign, something we didn’t expect to 
find up there where man communicates 
only with nature. After a second look 
it appeared that the sign was moving. 

It was. It was a sign embroidered on 
the back of the parka of an attractive 
young lady. It read: “I fall for John 
Jamieson’s Irish coffee.” 

Fall she did, just then and directly 
ahead of us. We pulled up sharply, 
helped her to her feet, and asked her 
what kind of promotion she was in- 
volved in. 

It seems that one of the drinks people 
are tossing down these days is Irish 
coffee. Actually it’s nothing more than 
strong black coffee with a jigger of 
Irish whiskey and topped with heavy 
whipped cream. And nobody’s happier 
over the rage than the makers of Irish 
whiskey—including John Jamieson. 

Ted Worner & Associates, Jamieson’s 
public relations counsel, arrived at 
the ski promotion by simple logic. Irish 
coffee is a cold weather drink, so Irish 
whiskey can be best promoted where 


the weather’s cold and where people 
drink. 


When the snow starts to fall, 
so do John Jamieson’s skiers 


So when snow begins falling at 
Stowe, Manchester, Belle Ayre and 
other eastern ski resorts, the girls go 
off with their portable ad_ slogans. 
(Worner reportedly has a clause in each 
girl’s contract stipulating that she must 
fall often, face down, where plenty of 
people are watching). 

After chatting for a few moments 
about the ups and downs of life on a 
ski slope, our young lady friend handed 
us a recipe for John Jamieson’s Irish 
coffee. Then, with a flourish of her ski 
pole, she was off with the snow swirling 
behind her, heading for another fall. 
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The old saw, “Why does a chicken cross the 
road?” gets a clever new twist in this bright, 
amusing commercial, one in the many faceted 
series by SARRA for C. A. SWANSON & SONS’ 
frozen main course dinners and individual 
dishes. Imaginative animation takes full 
advantage of a flexible medium to metamor- 
phose barnyard chicks into the letters of the 
Swanson name. Selling points . . . quality, 
taste, variety, convenience, brand identity 
are quickly, smoothly and effectively pre- 
sented, Produced by SARRA through TATHAM- 
LAIRD, INC., for SWANSON, a trade-mark 
owned by THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY. 
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